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Sir Edward Grey's reading of an official | 


document in the House of Commons was 
and authentic account 


of the Anglo- 


authorized 


had of the 


the first 
we have extent 


French agreement. Rumors about it have 


been thick. Most of them have been wide 
of the fact. The Foreign Secretary's expla- 
nation made all clear. There is no formal 


alliance. No explicit military convention 


has been signed. What passed was simply 
an exchange of notes, by which the two Gov- 
ernments bound themselves, in case either 
a third nation, to consult 
This 


may be said to be an alliance in everything 


was attacked by 





together with a view to joint action. 


It has most of the advantages | 
its disad- 


except form. 


of a defensive alliance without 


vantages. That it is considered binding 


both in Paris and London is clear. This ac- 
counts for the persistent efforts of the French 
Government to put Germany in the posi- 
tion of the aggressor, and also for its con- 
fident expectation that it would have the co 
operation of the British navy. It explains, 
too, the dominant English feeling of the mo 
ment, as expressed by Lord Charles Beres- 
ford, when he calls upon the nation to “pay 


a debt of honor” to France. 


British 
join in the 


Nevertheless the Government 


would be disinclined to war 


against Germany unless it were convinced 


that the highest national interests were in- 


volved Why they are, it needs but a mo 


ment'’s reflection to see. If Germany were 


to triumph over both France and Russia and 


aweep everything clear to the North Sea 





and the Channel, England would not be safe 


for a day. It is to avert the possibility of | 
her very life that she has 
with | 


and straining her finan-| 


such a blow at 


heen seeking good understandings 


France and Russia, 


clal resources in order to out-build the Ger- 





man navy. The feeling in England that, now 


that the fated hour has struck, it would be | 
folly to hold back, will surely be so strong} 
and urgent that, in our opinion, it is bound | 


| 


to decide the issue with the Government. 


liow vital ita decision is considered in Ger- | 
many, may be Judged by the enormous and | 
unprecedented bids which the Berlin For- | 
elen Office has made to England in order to| 
induce her to remain neutral. | 


The military role which England may fill | 
in the war is plainly indicated. She may 
send an expeditionary force to Belgium, but 


this could play only a small part in the land 
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operations, where millions of men will short- 


ly be engaged. It is British command of 
the sea that will be the fearful make-weight 
thrown against Germany. The German navy, 
in the face of the combined English and 
French fleets, will be either annihilated or 
bottled up. This may easily be in the long 
run the decisive element in the struggle. 
France would be nerved by the assured Eng- 
lish naval support to endure initial disasters 
to her army, if they should come, and to fight 
desperately on the defensive. So would Rus- 
sia. And England, once in the fight, would 
never rest until German sea-power was for- 


ever broken. 


Italy’s attitude respecting her obligations 
under the Triple Alliance may be based upon 
remembrance of a saying by Metternich. 
There was talk of an alliance between Eng- 
land and Austria, and Metternich was asked 
if it might not be a good thing. He replied: 
So might an alliance between a 
But it is important to 
man and which is the 


“Certainly. 
man and a horse. 
which is the 
horse.” Italy has made it pretty plain that 


she has no idea of offering herself as a horse 


know 


for her ancient oppressor, Austria, to ride 


off on. 


A most dramatic index of French unifica- 
tion in the face of danger is furnished by the 
simultaneous addition to the Cabinet of two 
“strong men” of the Republic, one of them 
the most unrelenting political opponent of 
President Poincaré, and each at one time a 
bitter enemy of the other. Théophile Del- 
cassé was Minister of Foreign Affairs at the 
time of the Morocco incident, and in that 
humiliating moment was sacrificed to Ger- 
many. Shoulder to shoulder with him is 
now placed Georges Clemenceau, whose Min- 
istry, it is interesting to remember, fell in 
1909, primarily through the vindictive at- 
tacks of Deleassé upon the naval adminis- 
tration. The heated debate, following the 
latter’s exposure of irregularities and ineffi- 
ciency, began with a speech of Clemenceau’s 
upon the inappropriateness of attack from 
the man responsible for the country’s de 
fenceless condition in 1905, and ended with 
a declaration by Delcassé that the shame 
was not at all his, but that of those whose 
criticism had frightened France into her 
shrinking attitude. The time has come when 
quarrels are forgotten, and the two men can 


employ their abilities and experience with a 


single mind. 


The action taken by the New York banks 
on Monday, authorizing the issue of clear- 
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ing-house certificates, must be judged in the 
light of the wholly abnormal circumstances 
of international finance. It is a precaution- 
ary measure, adopted, as was the closing of 
the Stock Exchange last Friday and the ar- 
rangement on Saturday for special banknote 
issues, wholly because of the state of af- 
fairs in Europe. There is no panic in this 
country, and there is excellent reason why 
there should be none. Our financial situa- 
tion at home stands out like a rock in the 
vista of other great markets submerged in 
the flood of the Continental war. We are not 
only in a sound position in our home affairs, 
but our position towards the European mar- 
kets—holding, as we do, the largest export- 
able surplus of American wheat in our his- 
tory, at the moment when Europe’s need of 
it is paramount—is of unusual strength. 
With a serious shortage in this season’s Eu- 
ropean yield of grain as a whole, with the 
world’s stored reserves last month 29,000,- 
000 bushels below the figure of 1913, with 
the Australian, Indian, and South American 
harvests not due until next winter, and with 
several European countries provided with 
only three or four weeks’ supply in hand, 
Europe will be compelled to buy our wheat, 
and to find the way to pay for it and trans- 
port it. We are inclined to doubt if a neu- 
tral state, in time of war, has ever been 
placed in so peculiarly advantageous a sit- 
uation. 


Nevertheless, the complete derangement of 
Europe’s own finance, the blockade of the 
foreign exchange market, and the official 
postponement of collection of indebtedness 
in European markets with which New York’s 
financial relations are intimate, could not 
fail to cause the greatest confusion and em- 
barrassment on our own money market. In 
what way this part of the situation will be 
straightened out, it is not easy at the mo 
ment to say; but pending the adjustment 
that must be made in that quarter, the adop- 
tion of all necessary precautions in advance 
is entirely wise. The duty of our bankers 
is to confront the situation without any sign 
of fright on their own account. The part 
which the people at large will be called upon 
to play is to accept philosophically such tem- 
porary inconvenience as Europe’s troubles 
may occasion in their banking arrangements, 
and to recognize the great underlying 
strength and soundness of the American po 
sition. We shall presently learn what it 
really means to be a self-supporting indus- 
trial, agricultural, and commercial state, at 
a time when the rest of the world is going 
to war, and when the fighting nations must 
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depend for their subsistence on the supplies not everybody know that Joseph Walker is 
of foodstuff which we are better able than/ to be the Progressive nominee for Governor 
ever before in our history to spare for them. of Massachusetts, although other candidates 


We find it hard to believe that the propos- 


ed legislation at Washington throwing open | Progressive nominee for the high office of 


are whispered about? What kind of contest 


is there in Illinois over the selection of the/| 


American registry to foreign vessels will United States Senator? Who will be found 


succeed in its purpose. Its desirability no 
one can question; everything must be at- 
tempted to relieve the frightful stagnation 
of the Atlantic trade which is upon us, and 
to aid what may soon be starving Europe as 
well as warring Europe. But the difficulty 
seems to be that, under the Declaration of 
London, belligerents may disregard anything 
that is obviously a temporary transfer of 
nationality during war. Thus the sudden 
appearance on the high seas of the Impera- 


tor or Vaterland flying the American flag, | 


but manned by their German crews, would 
not for a moment be respected by British 
cruisers. 
transfer of foreign ships to American own- 
ers, not for a few thousand dollars, but for 
their entire value. Even if foreign owners 
should be willing to sell at present, would 
American capital be forthcoming under 
these speculative conditions? When the ships 
are transferred, American navigation laws 
will apply, considerably increasing the cost 
of operation. More hopeful is the report 
from Washington that the leaders of both 
parties are of the opinion that this is just 
the time to revise all our shipping laws and 
to deal with the whole question of the reviv- 
al of our merchant marine. That it needs 
scientific attention is as true as the fact 
that it has long been abominably neglected 
and hampered by utterly antiquated laws. 


The chairman of the Republican State 
Committee of Massachusetts makes a state- 
ment for which the terrible word “reaction- 
ary” is none too strong. It is that there will 
be no Committee slate in the Republican 
primaries. “Perhaps I am unduly sensitive 
on the subject,” he says, “but I don’t want 
any Republican aspirant for office to feel 
that he is not going to have a fair chance to 
get a nomination at the hands of the party.” 
He goes so far as to admit that he likes to 
see candidates coming into the field. “It is 
a healthy sign,” he thinks. Now, this kind 
of talk might have done very well once, but 
it has been rendered obsolete by the custom 
of the Progressives in putting their State 
Committee behind a candidate long before 
the primary. Possible rivals submit their 
claims in an almost formal way, and abide 
by the decision of the central body. Does 


What is required is a bona-fide | 





to have nominated the Progressive candi- 


dates for Governor of New York, Senator 


from the same State, and all the other im- | 


portant places on the ticket? Primaries are 


too uncertain. In the slate is the hope of | 


anti-bossism. 


Not amalgamation, but a quiet bolting of | 
the ticket, is the weapon held in reserve by | 
Illinois Democrats in case Roger Sullivan | 
wins the nomination for Senator. One by 
one his opponents have been withdrawing 
from the race, in order that the fight against 
him may be concentrated behind a single 
leader. The latest to take himself out of the 
contest made this significant statement: 

The progressive Democrats of Illinois want 
a chance to beat Mr. Sullivan with a candidate 
whose success will insure the end of bossism 
in Illinois. If they are not given this chance, 
they will take another means of destroying 
the Democratic end of the Sullivan-Lorimer 
partnership. They will allow Sullivan to be 
nominated, and in November they will disci- 
pline the political leadership in the Democrat- 
ic party in Illinois by selecting a Progressive | 
United States Senator. 


Another of these anti-Sullivan candidates | 
who had also withdrawn spent a day on Bev- | 
eridge’s campaign train and had a conference 
with Medill McCormick. 


that Joseph E. Davies, Commissioner of Cor- 


It is even reported 


porations and secretary of the National Dem 
ocratic Committee, has abandoned his sup-! 
port of Sullivan and is quietly working in 
the interests of Raymond Robins, the Pro- 
Sullivan came to Wil- 


gressive candidate. 
son’s support at a critical time at Baltimore, | 
but Bryan has been fighting him bitterly in 
The Administration has} 


nothing to gain by his election. 


the Commoner. 


“Fusion in spots” is now the Colonel's 


| 
| 
| 
| 
This to the Progressive candidate | 

| 
for Governor in Maine who came to him to | 


slogan. 


say that the Progressives would not com- 
promise in Maine so long as the Republican 
leaders were those charged with the crime of 
1912. 


Colonel explained that fusion was to be “lo- 


But he went away satisfied when the 


calized” in those places only where the Re- 
publicans were willing to break with the 
corrupt bosses. Localization would seem to 
be rather an unhappy phrase, in view of 
what has happened to the efforts to localize 


The Colonel’s mind is 





Servia and Austria. 


statement of the 100 


| works, 


| of Philadelphia. 


1-4) 


now altogether fixed on the corrupt bosses; 


there must be a general Continental war 


upon them. Curiously enough, we have 


heard nothing from Oyster Bay this summer 
about the new Nationalism, or even of that 
pious undertaking, the recall of decisions 


This puzzles us all the more because of the 


Indiana Progressives 


Republicans this 


back to the 


week, that they did so only because the Pro 


who bolted 


rressive party had accomplished ii holy 


purpose and been victorious all along the 


line. 


Penrose has been thought to have far the 
best chance in the Senatorial fight in Penn 
sylvania, but Gifford Pinchot's battle tactie: 
must fill even the boss with doubt of the re 
sult. One day last week, for example, the 
Progressive candidate was at the corner of 
Water and Mifflin Streets, Philadelphia, at 
six o'clock, primed to greet 1,500 men on 
These men, if we 


North Ame 


their way to work. may 


trust the account in the rican, 
were wonderfully well informed on the po- 
litical situation, for they “had all heard of 
Pinchot and his fight against Penrose.” And 
the intimacies Mr. Pinchot struck up with 
these men whom he had never seen before! 
“You're the boy, Pinchot,” one assured him 
“You'll beat him.” So it kept on all day, for 


the untiring candidate went from one fac 


|tory to another, taking advantage of the 


noon hour to make an address, and standing 
from the middle of the afternoon until after 
six in the evening at the gate of a saw 


greeting the men employed there as 


they found time to come out in groups. At 
' 


the end of the day, his managers figuaed 
that he had broken his record by shaking the 
bands of 2,500 of the “industrial workers” 
A poverty-stricken Progres 
matter when 


sive registration can hardly 


the candidate goes out into the highways 


and byways and compels the voters to come 


in. 


While the assassination of Jean Jaurés in 


Paris last week cannot be directly attributed 
to his steadfast opposition to war, it is plain 
him 


that the brain of the man who shot 


had been upset by the notion that the elo- 
quent Socialist leader was somehow impair- 
ing the military strength of France. It was 
presumably the act of a madman which rob- 
bed the Republic of one of its most remark- 
able talents. Jaurés was generally regard- 
ed as the finest speaker in France. Hls ora- 
tions in the Chamber were events. He had 


the port, the voice, the gesture to make his 





LH? ) 
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great flow of soul take on the appearance of | would not be allowed to go to the front, or 


classic eloquence Not since Berryer or 


Gambetta had a Frenchman risen to fill the 


popular conception of a great public orator 


as did Jaurés. In addition, he was an inde- 


fatigable organizer, an editor, filled with the 


enthusiasm of his propaganda, which, in lat- 


took on international proportions. 


Whatever his mistakes and weaknesses, he 


was one of the intellectual forces of modern 


France, and to have the thin-spun thread of 


his life slit in this abhorrent way is a trag- 


iich the sadness extends beyond the 


bounds of his own country. 


We published recently a letter from a 


studious correspondent who sought to eluci- 


date the mystery of the “Nut”—an unnatur- 


al phenomenon which suddenly appeared in 


London about a year ago, and in a brief ca- 


reer ha t1ined immortalization in the pages 


of Puncl In America we are acquainted 


with the “Nut” only by hearsay. Broadway 


| for it 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


knows him not. And, if we are to believe an 
article in a recent issue of the London Times, 
our acquaintance with him is likely to re 

main vicariou: Apparently he is an exotic 
creature, quick to bloom, and destined as| 
rapidly to fade, for already the Times de 

clares him to be “a little past his grandeur 
and verging on his decadence. Sic transit 
a] lie is destined to go the way 

‘ rede ors, but antitheses, the beau, 
! macaroni, and the dandy And so the 
] es | done a service in putting on rec 

ord for tl benefit of posterity, before he 
pi ind is succeeded by another type, ex- 
actly hat manner of man was the “Nut.” 
Hi eneral appearance we know from the 
Kngelish comic paper The keynote of his 


attire is an expensive slouchiness, and it is 


his earnest desire to give the impression 
that he has but just desisted from driving 
furiously over the face of the earth in a 


Times 


—_—”6h=—h6uh oe 


red automobilk But the 


finer points of the 


for Instance of the utmost importance to 


know that such is his desire to curtail space 


and time that “that which to slower men is 


absolutely impossible he regards merely as 
‘abso. Imposs And we first learn from 
the Vi ys that it has been reserved for the 
fermale “Nut” to abandon the time-honored 
expression “my aunt!” for the more daring 
expletive ‘my godmother!” Could “nuttl- 
ne " be more nutty? 

The day of the war correspondent is 
gone So telegraphs a war correspondent, 


Dr. Dillon, from Vienna. He knows that he 





to send any reports at all on military opera- 
Truly the day of Forbes and Bur- 
not to go back to “Bull Run” Russell, 


Lions. 
leigh, 
is gone. Never again will army command- 
ers give a free run of their headquarters to 
notes to be incontinently 


from the old times, 


taking 
The 
for which the reasons are obvious, has been 


“chiels” 


printed. change 


slow in coming, but is now almost complete. 
Grim soldiers like Kitchener never had any 


love for newspaper correspondents, though 
( 


‘ 
Te 


| he was forced to tolerate such a man as 


W. Steevens both in the Sudan campaign 


and in the South African. Our own war 





with Spain showed a relapse from the grow- 
ing practice, and seemed, as everybody re- 
to be waged by and for the news- 
The 


members, 


papers. Japanese, in their war with 


Russia, kept the correspondents at a safe 
and inglorious distance; and by the time 
the last Balkan war came along, the shut- 


down was complete. The military argument 


is convincing. In informing the pub- 


lic, the newspaper informs the enemy; con- 


sequently nothing must be published until 


long after the event, and then only in a form 


agreeable to the army authorities. This may 
seem hard on the press, and also on a news- 


eager public, but it is war. 


The extension of the Ford profit-sharing 


plan to include customers as well as em- 


ployees is not the first instance of the kind in 


this country. In 1905, the N. O. Nelson Man- 


ufacturing Company of St. Louis, makers 
of engines and boilers, after an experience 
of nine years of sharing their gains with 


their employees, announced that profits 
above 6 per cent., which would be regarded 
as interest on the capital, would be divided 
in the proportion of 1 per cent. on wages and 
salaries and 1% per cent. to customers, this 
last amount being distributed to individuals 
in accordance with the gross profits on their 
purchases. Two years ago the percentages 
on wages and salaries and gross profits were 
Mr. 


this one in setting aside specific sums to be 


made equal, Ford's plan differs from 
returned to customers as rebates in case the 
ales amount to 300,000 cars for the year; 
and the size of the rebate is the same regard- 
less of the price of the car. A greater dif- 
ference between the plans is that the Ford 
Company makes its award in the form of 
cash, while the Nelson firm gave its custom- 
received divi- 


dends, and consequently acquired a voice in 


ers stock, upon which they 


the management of the concern. The extent 


to which this process has been carried is 
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shown by the fact that the shares thus ob- 
tained by employees and customers now com- 
prise two-thirds of the company’s stock. Em- 
ployees and customers are represented on the 
board of directors. Incidentally, it may be 
noted that, while the employees have been 
and are free to join any labor union, none 
of them have done so, with the exception of 


fifteen or twenty in one department. 


The opening last week of the Cape Cod 
Canal deserves far more attention than it has 
received. The colossal undertaking at Pan- 
ama, and such gigantic engineering feats as 
the bringing of water from the Catskills to 
New York city, with their hundreds of mil- 
lions of expenditure, naturally overshadow 
an enterprise which has cost but twelve mil- 
lions of dollars and has been marked by 
nothing remotely as interesting as a Culebra 
Yet it is a most useful and praisewor- 
thy undertaking. subsidy 
has aided it; no State or Federal credit has 


Cut. 
No government 


been drawn upon, nor a single “pork bar- 
rel” opened for it. It is precisely the kind 
of enterprise in which Americans used to 
take their greatest pride—one initiated and 


carried out by individual daring and enter- 


prise, financed by private investors, con- 
structed with consummate skill and re- 
markable speed, without any scandal—a 


monument, in brief, to Yankee foresight and 


skill. 


News that the administration of Denver 
has cost $100,000 more in the first year of 
commission government than under the may- 
oralty system has been heralded as a fact 
of decisive importance regarding the com- 
parative merits of the two methods of gov- 
ernment. Of course, it proves nothing at 
all. Commission government may turn out 
to be more expensive for Denver than the 
mayoralty system, or it may not. One year 
shows nothing whatever. The same thing 
happened with Trenton in its first year of 
commission government. But what was the 
reason? Not that the new form of adminis- 
tration was extravagant, but that any form 
of government would have had to meet cer- 
tain obligations incurred by previous gov- 
erning bodies. These disposed of, the cost 
of governing Trenton fell, not merely to the 
old level, but below it. Whether this im- 
provement was due to the new system or 
only to better management, or to both, can- 
not be said offhand. But until her commis- 
sion government has been in operation for 
considerably more than a year, any conclu- 


sions based merely upon an increase in Den- 





ver’s expenses must be valueless. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR WAR. 
Germany, having grasped her sword, has 

proceeded 

Her entrance into Luxembourg, her 


to lay about her with a high 
hand. 
have 


invasion of Belgium—both of which 


had their neutralization solemnly guaran- 
teed by the European Powers, Germany in- 
cluded—were the directest kind of challenge 
to England, and there was never any doubt 
By 


action Germany has shown herself ready to 


as to how it would be answered. this 
lift an outlaw hand against the whole of 


Western Europe. 





It is not simply that she} 


has stood as one prepared to violate inter-| 


| jumped to the conclusion that the move had 


national compacts. Treaties go crashing to} 


the earth in time of war, and the German 
authorities plead military 
But the 


stakes for which the Emperor has hazarded 


may necessity. 


ultimate purposes, the enormous 


all, have not been concealed. If Germany 
could beat the armies of both France and 
Russia, with England remaining aloof, she 
would attain not only the hegemony of all 
Europe, but complete dominance. She would 
seize Belgium and Holland and present a 
Sea. By 


means of these latent threats, the Emperor 


formidable front on the North 
William has, as it were, put himself in the 
position of the first Napoleon. If a coalition 
against his overweening pretensions did not 
exist, it would have to be invented. 
Luxembourg in 1914 recalls Luxembourg 
in 1867. 


who was planning to take possession of the 


At that time it was Napoleon III 


Duchy. Gen. Moltke wished to seize the oc- 
casion to make war upon France. But Bis- 
marck put his veto on the plan. Moltke 


pledged his word that the Prussians could 
War was bound to come 
sooner or later, so why not force it at once? 
He said that he did not 
believe in the policy of anticipatory or “pre- 


beat the French. 


Bismarck refused. 


ventive” wars. Moreover, and this was his 
real reason, Prussia could not be sure that 
an unprovoked attack on France would not 
create military alliances against her too pow- 
erful to be overcome. So he contented him- 
self for the moment with checkmating Na- 
poleon III by making public the secret trea- 
ties of offensive and defensive alliance with 
the South German kingdoms, and by bring- 
ing about the London conference that neu- 
tralized Luxembourg. But in those days 
there was a great statesman at Berlin, im- 
posing his will upon the King. To-day we 
have a feeble Chancellor entirely overridden 
by the Emperor. Kaiser Wilhelm 
deed, dropped the pilot! 


The German Emperor protests that he has 


has, in- 





been “forced” into war by his “envious ene- 
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mies.” Of this history will judge. 


this at 


By the 


light we have at least is 


clear, that if Emperor William did not di- 


present, 


rectly cause and desire the war, he at least 


failed to prevent it when it would have been | 


easy for him to do so. The proof of this lies 


upon the surface of events, as one reads their 


succession in the European press. There 


was nowhere in Europe the stunned surprise 


United States at the sudden rise of 
There 


It was felt 


of the 


the spectre of war. the danger was 


instantly visible. to be acute at 
the moment of the presentation of the rough 
Austrian note to Servia. Everybody at once 
been made with Germany's privity and con- 
The Office did 


deny it, though it gave out a statement to the 


sent. German Foreign not 


effect that, while it had been aware in gen- 


eral of the “scope” of the Austrian demand 


on Servia, it was not to be understood as ap- 


proving the violent language in which it} 


was couched. So there was such a thing as} 
Austria stamping her big boots too noisily 
But 


There the Aus- 


for even a Prussian Junker! the point 
to watch was St. Petersburg. 
trian affront to Servia caused extreme emo- 
An of Minis 


ters was at once called, and at its close the 


tion. extraordinary Council 


public was informed: “Ministers are unan-} 
imously agreed that Austria-Hungary has | 
Russia, and 


thrown down a challenge to 


” 


that, in M. Sazonoff’s words, there could be | 
only one answer. | 

All Europe saw at once in this a threat of | 
war to which no country could set a limit. 
Then it was that the English Foreign Secre- 
tary, Sir Edward Grey, going straight to the 
core of the matter, addressed his appeal to 
the German Emperor. He besought Emperor 
William 
ately calling a Congress of the 
the 


to join with England in immedi- 
Powers to 
deal with differences between Austria 
and Servia, and so prevent war. After a day’s | 
deliberation, the Kaiser declined the offer. 
He still professed to desire peace and to be 
working for it earnestly; but whether he 
was sincere or not, the fact is now plain that 
his refusal of the British plan was fatal. It 
is idle to speculate on his motives. But the 
conclusion cannot be escaped that he either 
made a gross miscalculation of the diplomat- 
ic situation, and was completely deceived as 
to his own power to bluff Russia off again, 
that 


which he knew could issue only in war. 


or else he deliberately chose a path 


Either way, it was a decision big with fate. 
The human mind cannot yet begin to grasp 
the consequences. One of them, however, 
seems plainly written in the book of the fu- 


It is that, after this most awful and 





ture. 
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most wicked of all wars is over, the power olf 
life and death over millions of men, the 
right to decree the ruin of industry and 
commerce and finance, with untold human 
misery stalking through the land like a 
| plague, will be taken away from three men. 
No safe prediction of actual results of battle 
can be mad Dynasties may crumble before 
all is done; empires change their form of 
government But whatever hay , Rurope 

humanity—will not settle back again into 
a position enabling three Emperors—one of 
ithem senile, another subject to melancholia, 
and the third often showing signs of dis 
turbed mental balance—to give, on their in 
dividual choice or whim, the signal for de 


struction and massacre. 


THE MILITARY PREPAREDNI 


Forecasts as to what may happen, now that 


all Europe has decided to halt the progress 


| of civilization by going in for wholesale mur 


der on a more terrible scale than the world 
has yet witnessed, would be utterly futil 

The magnitude of the fore involved 
Staggers the imagination; beside them 
the armies of the Napoleonic era fade 
into insignificance. The Germans call 
the “Battle of the Nations” that which was 
fought at Leipzig by about 425,000 men in 
1813. The German standing army to-day 


alone comprises 700,000 men; about 1,800,000 


will be under arms by the end of this 
week, with 1,500,000) more ivailable as 
a final resort and for guarding com 
munications These are, if anything, under 
estimates; it is believed that actually the 
turn-out will be larger. The very numbers 
to be called out in every country will enor- 
mously increase those economic factors 


which have so much to do with the outcome 


of any prolonged struggle. Modern war is 


infinitely more costly and destructive than 


that of any other period of history, and the 
question of finance must indubitably play 
a greater part than ever befor 
It is, however, possible to sum up sore 

what accurately general military conditior 

among the various nations which ive been 
drawn into the conflict Thu it is not of 
ten that so frank a criticism of a neighbor’ 
army appears anywhere as that which has 
just been printed by the Militar Wochen 
blatt, in regard to Russia rhis official Ger 
man military organ can hardly ¢ its 
contempt for the Czar’s fore It points out 
that Russia never yet won a victory over 
an army of equal strengt! nd would not 
have defeated Turkey in 1877 without the 


aid of Rumania. The five new Russian 
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corps which were supposed to have been 
created after the Japanese disaster do not 
exist, says this authority. There is certain- 
ly no reason whatsoever to suppose that the 
morale of the Czar’s troops, their leadership, 
and their armament have been in the slight- 
est degree improved since the Manchurian 
campaign. The reorganization of the Rus- 


sian navy has likewise made almost no 


progress. What new ships have been added 
to the fleet are manned by the same kind of 
officers and men who proved so utterly inef- 
fective in the fleet of Rozhestvensky. True, 
in fighting at home the Russians will have 
marked advantages as compared with their 
campaign in Manchuria, where one long, for 
the most part single-track, railway line con- 
nected them with their base of supplies. It 
is not likely that if they attack Germany 
they can get far across the border; in all 
probability they will be fighting on defensive 
lines. It is not impossible that their best 
tactics will be those which proved so fatal 
to Napoleon. They are certainly not on a 


par with their neighbors to the east. 


As for the German army, the Militdr 
Wochenblatt boasts that Germany can “con- 
template the gravest events with entire equa- 
nimity, with confidence in God and in her 
Whether this 


does not perilously border on over-confidence 


own strength.” confidence 
is one of the questions that can be answered 
only by the arbitrament of war. But there 
are foreign observers, and some German crit- 
ics as 
has not only too great confidence in itself, 


well, who feel that the Kaiser’s army 


but that it has not profited by the lessons 
of the Boer War and the Manchurian cam- 
paign. In the annual maneuvres conditions 
have constantly arisen which would have 
meant the wiping out of large masses of 
troops in actual hostilities. There have been 
cavalry charges as hopelessly futile in con- 
cavalry at 


ception as that of the French 


Sedan. The Germans have only just adopt- 
ed a modern campaign uniform for all troops, 
similar to the khaki of Great Britain and 
the United States, but of a light gray color; 
so recently has this been decided upon that 
it is doubtful whether the whole army can 
be supplied with it in time to discard the unl- 
forms of 1870, the helmet and heavy blue and 
red coats of the Prussian infantry, for in- 
shining targets 
But it 
the Manneszucht of the 


stance, which were such 
from Worth and Gravelot to Paris. 
is undeniable that 
Germans, the discipline of the individual sol 
dier, stands as high to-day as ever; and that, 
whatever its moral defects, the corps of offi- 
cers is more enterprising, hard working, and 


professionally zealous than that of any oth- 
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er nation. It is a singular coincidence that 
this national crisis finds at the head of the 
General Staff another Von Moltke. Has he 
his uncle’s talent? Are there other great 
leaders? Upon this depends, after all, the 
outcome; as France showed in 1870, superb 
individual prowess, and the gallantry of 
whole army corps, count for nothing if the 
leaders blunder. 

As to France, there can be no two opin- 
ions that the army as a whole is in vastly 
better condition than when it faced the Prus- 
sian army in 1870. And yet it has only re- 
cently received a bad black eye. The Gener- 
al Inspector of the Fortifications Artillery 
wrote to the War Minister in January, 1914: 
“In forty years we have made no progress 
with our material.” The War Minister him- 
self admitted that, in their technical troops 
(railway, engineer, pioneer, etc.), the Ger- 
mans were far ahead of the French. To 
make good the deficiencies in equipment, the 
Minister has just asked only one billion four 
hundred and eight millions of francs, this 
to bring the artillery up to date, to modern- 
ize the forts on the German boundaries, and 
to purchase any number of other supplies, 
including two millions of pairs of boots ab- 
solutely needed for a campaign. Even the 
supplies of ammunition are far from com- 
plete. The War Minister declared: “I have 
told the truth and would be a criminal had 
I portrayed the conditions otherwise.” In 
view of what has come to pass, he may, none 
the less, regret the frankness of his utter- 
ances. But the morale of the troops is not 
affected by this. France cannot, of course, 
put into the field such numbers as Germany, 
but she will not be able to complain of the 
spirit and courage of the men. It cannot 
be maintained, however, that the French 
service is equal to the German in evenness 
and uniformity of training and discipline, 
though the average French soldier has prob- 
ably greater adaptability and mental alert- 
ness than the German. 


When it comes to the fleets of the various 
nations, the British, of course, rank first, 
with the Germans a good second, the Rus- 
sians negligible, and the value of the French 
in great doubt. Both on land and on sea 
terrible new engines of warfare, the sub- 
marine, the dirigible, and the aeroplane, will 
have their first real trial, and no one can 
estimate what they will do to add to the 
horrors of the conflict. The apparent cer- 
tainty that England will sooner or later be 
drawn in makes inevitable the greatest bat- 
tles the world has yet seen, to make a mock 
of our Christianity, 1,900 years after the 








coming of the Prince of Peace. 








THE RAILWAY RATE DECISION. 


Obscured as it is, in the public mind, by 
the outbreak of European war, Saturday's 
decision by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, on the Eastern railways’ petition 
for higher rates, appears to the average read- 
er, and quite inevitably, as a matter of subor- 
dinate interest. With the stock exchanges 
closed, it is impossible to ascertain, through 
the course of prices, what the judgment of 
the financial community on it really is. It 
would no dgubt be equally impossible to 
draw that inference if the Exchange were 
open, and confronted simultaneously with the 
news from Europe. 

We are inclined to believe, however, that 
if the decision as it stands had been pub- 
lished at an ordinary time, it would not 
have been ill-received, even on the Stock 
Exchange. It concedes the main contention 
of the railways as to the need of larger rev- 
enues. It grants many increases in rates. 
On railways in certain parts of the territory 
covered by the application it grants the full 
5 per cent. increase applied for. It therefore 
disposes of the argument which has created 
most uneasiness in the prolonged contro- 
versy over this application—the argument 
that the Commission was unwilling to use 
its authority to increase freight charges. 
Further than this, the opinion handed down 
with the decision declares unreservedly that 
railways operated with private capital must 
be subject to such regulation, in the matter 
of rates allowed, “as will reasonably per- 
mit a fair return on the money invested.” 
Recognizing frankly the difficulties which 
confront the railways, the Commission an- 
nounces it as its duty and purpose “to aid, 
as far as we legally may, in the effort to 
meet the situation.” 

To the railways, the disappointing aspect 
of the decision is that, while granting the 
increase to roads between western Pennsyl- 
vania and the Mississippi River, the Com- 
mission denies any increase to the railways 
east of that territory. Its ground for this 
discrimination is that, in its judgment, the 
Eastern lines are as a rule already “distinct- 
ly prosperous” and that, where they are not, 
the trouble is due to other causes than low 
rates; whereas the Western lines have been 
operating under rates which were both rela- 
tively and actually too low. These were, in 
fact, established during destructive “rate 
wars.” 

When the fifty railways, in May of 1913, 
asked for an average of 5 per cent. increase 
in rates, they based their petition, first, on 
increase in wages and taxes; secondly, on 
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the ground that costly additions to facilities 
were needed; thirdly, on their need of 
funds, which, they contended, could not be 
raised unless freight rates were increased. 
The Commission agrees with the railways 
on all of the points thus raised, except the 
last. The increase actually granted will ap- 
parently add from $9,000,000 to $15,000,000 
to the gross income of the lines immediately 
concerned, and of the roads which either 
operate them or participate in their rates 
through exchange of traffic. This approx!- 
mately balances the estimated increase of 
$11,000,000 
the series of wage increases allowed througn 


in operating expenses, through 
arbitration. 

Regarding the larger needs of the rail- 
ways, the Commission points out how, in 
its judgment, earnings may be increased with- 
out increasing freight rates. It first ex- 
presses the belief that the passenger busi- 
ness handled by the Eastern lines is unre- 
munerative. Admitting that in many in- 
stances unprofitable passenger rates are due 
to “fares fixed by statutes in certain States,” 
it holds that, if the railways reconstruct 
their accounts so that the public can be in- 
formed as to the exact losses incurred in 
handling that branch of their business, “the 
people of those States will cheerfully ac- 
quiesce, as the people of New England have 
done, in granting reasonable increases.” 

It is next suggested by the Commission 
that “all the railroads in official classifica- 
tion territory examine their freight rates, 
rules, and regulations with the view to in- 
creasing rates that are found to be clearly 
unremunerative.” Of these rates, many 
“had their origin in fierce competition for 
traffic, and have been continued through ig- 
norance of the loss they entail.” In the be 
lief of the Commission, the Eastern rail- 
Ways can add largely to their income by 
doing away with special services now offered 
to favored shippers, such as free time for 
unloading or loading freight; savings can 
also be effected by doing away with passes 
and free service in the handling of private 
cars. 

Other recommendations for similar econo- 
mies are submitted. It naturally remains to 
see how far they are practicable, and, if so, 
how far they will meet the real needs of the 
companies. Perhaps the fairest comment on 
the decision as a whole is that it does not 
close the question of the Commission's att!- 
tude on rates, even of these Eastern rail- 
ways, but leaves it open. The opinion of 
Saturday recognizes the Commission's duties 
in the matter, and their performance does 
not end with this decision. 
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THE VANISHING PROGRESSIVES. 
Almost as suddenly as the war crisis has 
startled an unprepared world comes news 
from all sides of the collapse of the Progres- 
Last Thursday more than one 
1912 


sive party. 
hundred men who voted its ticket in 
met in Indianapolis to announce their re- 
turn to the Republican fold. Some of them 
have been leaders in the new organization 


which was to regenerate America, but are 


now ready to renew their old allegiance. The 
' 


reasons for their defection no longer exist, 
they stated in their explanation to the press: 
“The organized protest against methods and 
men, but not against principles, was effec- 
tual. The purpose of the third party is ac- 
complished.” In their view it dies victor- 
ious. The Republican State Chairman jubi- 
lantly exclaimed that “the Progressive rank 
and file are with us heart and soul in support 
of the party of protection.” 

When a few Louisiana sugar Democrats 
placed private gain above party principle and 
bolted to the 
telegrams of congratulation 


Progressives, Col. Roosevelt 


sent them on 
their high-minded action. It is safe to say 
that he will be as silent about this defection 
in Indiana as he has been in regard to the 
similar signs from other States. Of these 
there have been so many as to furnish a par- 
tial explanation of his latest about-face, af- 
ter all those glowing assertions that the Pro- 
gressives never, never would compromise. In 
the old days, no one used to be a more sen- 
sitive political barometer than the Colonel; 
it is not beyond the range of possibility that 
his brilliant stroke of amalgamating on Hin- 
man was hastened by a recognition that be- 
fore so very long he may have little or noth- 
ing left to trade with. The disintegration of 
the party in Massachusetts must have been 
particularly trying to him, for, like Indiana 
and California, Massachusetts was a banner 
State. But when Mr. Charles S. Bird refus- 
ed to be a candidate for Governor for the 
third time, the life seemed to go out of the 
party. It has lost its Boston newspaper; its 
candidate, Joseph Walker, is a weak leader, 
if only because he did not leave the Repub- 
lican party until he had obtained everything 
possible from his association with it. Worst 
of all, the handful of rich men who have 
financed the Progressives have withdrawn 
their support, so that the managers, after a 
futile struggle to raise a “war fund” of $50,- 
000, have been compelled to settle their debts 
at 50 cents on the dol!ar—rather an inter- 
esting position for a party of social justice 
to occupy. 

In California, where Gov. Johnson denies 


|} ment ownership of railways. 





is said to have an excellent chance for re 
election, because of his accomplishments in 
office, 


than 


Progressive registration is less 
while Republi- 


In Idaho, the Bull Moose an- 


the 


200,000, twice as many 


cans enrolled. 
endorsing the 


ticipated Col. Roosevelt by 


Democratic candidate for Governor. In Kan- 
they are running a straight ticket with 


Allen, as 


Sas, 


a popular editor, Henry J its head. 


But his hopeless candidacy, which practical 


ly insures the election of the present Demo 


cratic Governor, really interests nobody 


From Topeka comes the report of an almost 


unheard-of condition of general apathy, 
which seems to have particularly affected 
Progressives. “There is,” says the report, 


“a growing Republican confidence that, af 


ter the primaries, when the Progressives will 


make rather a ridiculous showing, in num 


bers, the new party will rapidly disint« 


grate.” There are no contests for party nom 
inations, and the drafted candidates decline 
the electors. Leaders 


to go out to arouse 


like ex-Gov. Stubbs seek to postpone the in 
evitable by dragging out new issues; hence 


a recent article of his advocating Govern 
This certainly 
would not appeal to the Colonel. Even in 
Ohio the tide is running strongly towards 
the Republicans, though this did not seem 
In Bartholomew 


Bull Moos- 


to be the case not long ago. 
County, for instance, prominent 
ers are seeking Republican nominations, and 
the that one-fifth of 


Progressive vote of 1912 will be polled this 


prospect is only the 


year. 

In New York the Colonel's nomination of 
Hinman has not gone so well as appeared at 
first. If the ex-Senator seems to bave 4he 
lead, neither District Attorney Whitman nor 
Job Hedges, who is very popular in certain 
gives any sign of with 


up-State counties, 


drawing. There is some talk of a compro- 
mise candidate upon whom all three could 
the 

The 


Progressives are 


agree, evidence of this being attempt 


to induce Senator Root to run. truth 


is that conscientious 


Colonel's volte-face, 
of the 


his tent 


shocked not only by the 
whole party. 


There is 


but by his open bossing 
Chairman Bird sulks in 
little enthusiasm left, if the truth be told; 


and it will be amusing to see how rapidly 


the rank and file will now return to the Re- 
Mr 


publican band-wagon Roosevelt's ma 


neuvres to capture the Republican nomina 


tion in 1916 are certain to be the chief inter 


est remaining in the party. Its existence will 


always be quoted as the most remarkable 


proof of a single individual's popularity and 


for the rest 


political power in our history; 


any personal break with Col. Roosevelt, and! it bids fair to go the way of all our other 
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movements before two years 


All of this will justify 


third-party 
more have passed. 
the position of those who held from the first 
that no new party can come into being with- 
out 


some one compelling moral or economic 


issue; that a programme of all the virtues, 
afford a 


sound political basis, at least when coupled 


attractive as it may be, does not 


with the fortunes of an ambitious self-seek- 


er without consistency or fixed principle. 


TRACHING BY MOVING-PICTURES. 


To a person of old-fashioned ideas, the an- 
nouncement that the Government has given 
its official sanction to the use of moving-pic- 


tures in schools must be somewhat of a 


shock. What is to become of a country that 


reverses the order of nature by making the 


hours that should be most miserable in the 


life of a child the attractive? 


Yet 


among most 


the Department of Education has no 


doubts in the matter. “Within the next dec- 


ade,” it prophesies, “the meving-pictures will 


be the indispensable adjunct of every teach- 


er and educational lecturer. On the public 


platform the cinematograph will inevitably 


have its recognized place, and it may even 


invade the pulpit As the attention and in- 


terest of educators are more and more 


drawn to its merits, the future usefulness of 


the educational cinematograph bids fair to 








is shown by the care that must be exercised 


urpa the predictions of its most sanguine | 
advocate Such an utterance from such a} 
ource is emphatic testimony to the rapid- 
ity with which the most popular invention | 


ing from the stage of mere 


of our da ! pa 


a series of “scientific pic 


ture is now regular part of the pro 

ramime of the best motion-picture the- 
aire 

rhe rar of films already available for 


educations oses is very wide 


the archan chemistry, forestry, geogra 


phy, history, hydraulics, music, physics, seis 


mology ‘ ld go through the alphabet. 
Keven tl i est abstractions of pure rea- 
onin i day doubtless be photo 
graphed f man in the street, At pres 
ent thes tain difficulties in the way 


of the chool and the ordinary 


teacher cha list of ubject at com 


d i a eem to be nothin to 


mre oolroom from hat it 


re but in many case 
rit has rendered films un 
" ' For tnatance me 
tedly had their na 
ed in the film Ther 
than on ubject 


ris of illustrations in 


or! depicting the story « 


| to ask which is correct 


Aeronau- | 
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Hiawatha, may be a set of love scenes that 
illustrate nothing except the demand of the 
typical audience for variety. A more seri- 
ous obstacle is the limited number of educa- 
tional films obtainable. The slow financial 
return from these pictures has led manufac- 
turers to produce them in small quantities, 
so that when a teacher wants a particular 
series of pictures he may be unable to get 
them until it is too late for them to be of the 
best service. 

In New York, and in some other places as 
well, another obstacle is the provisions of 
the laws regarding licenses and precautions 
against fire. A school wishing to have an 
exhibit of moving-pictures must construct a 
special booth of fireproof material. These 
difficulties have led some institutions, espe- 
cially universities, to make their own films, 
and to arrange a system of exchange of films. 
Wisconsin, with characteristic enterprise, 
has organized a film service for the whole 
State, and is sending moving-pictures to 
every district, town, and city in circulating- 
Nor are all the pictures 


Approved methods 


library fashion. 
meant for the children. 
of physical exercise for pupils are shown to 
teachers by the same means, and thus in a 
few minutes they learn what by any other 
method not only would require much more 
De- 


spite this activity, however, the educational 


time, but would not be so intelligible. 
use of moving-pictures is in its infancy. This 


to avoid pictures that convey a false impres- 
sion. The temptation to heighten the dra- 


matic element in historical scenes is often 
yielded to, with the result that pupils have 
the book or the pic- 
tures. 


The dangers in this development are as 


evident as the benefits. One of the chief rea- 


sons advanced for the use of moving-pic- 
tures in schools is that the eye grasps facts 
more quickly than the ear. Yet one of the 
objections to our educational methods is that 
they appeal almost entirely to the eye al- 
ready. A deeper one, in the minds of some 
persons, is the impetus that this use of mov- 
ing-pictures will give to the idea of making 
chool-work entertaining at all cost. These ob- 


ections really lie against the over-use or the 





use of such pictures rather than against 


| such use. If history or literature can be | 


ide more vivid and impressive by more in| 


ay of pictorial representation than we 


e been accustomed to, the opportunity 


rtainly ought to be seized. Educators will 
rely be capable of guarding against a su-| 
erficial treatment of such studies, or the} 


ubstitution of pictures for thinking. In the 





| between 
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field of science, the innovation is less open 
to question. The universal acceptance of the 
laboratory system gives sanction to repro- 
ductions by camera of the processes employ- 
ed, although here, too, no one will favor sub- 
stitution of seeing for doing. 


NOVELIZED HISTORY. 


For some time in France the novel has 
suffered serious competition from the his- 
torical and biographical memoir. This is 
due, no doubt, to the taste for the “docu- 
ment” cultivated in their readers by the 
leaders of the last great school of French 
fiction. the document incorporated 
in the work of art to the document pre- 
sented by itself or made the basis of a 
special monograph is, after all, but a step; 
and if the novelists are now at a disadvan- 
tage from this phase of public taste, they 
Per- 


From 


have only themselves to blame for it. 
haps, however, they suffer more in their ar- 
tistic pride than in their pocketbooks. For 
the new genre is one to which they can read- 
ily turn without much change in their hab- 
its of composition. The character of many 
of the works which now appear in such 
quantities is such that it is not difficult 
to imagine that they are written by men 
who are novelists by predilection and train- 
ing, so much do they ordinarily tend to em- 
phasize the romantic, sentimental, or even 
sensational aspects of their subjects. 

At first confined to France, this new lit- 
erary movement has spread to England and 
America, and already is beginning to have, 
no longer merely translations of French 
works, but works by native writers based 
upon French models. There is now such a 
demand for these books that the inquirer 
will learn from the clerks in any leading 
bookshop that, with certain classes of read- 
ers, they have quite displaced the novel, 
Probably the only thing that keeps them 
from an even wider popularity at present, 
and thus far constitutes an even greater 
menace to fiction, is the fact that they are 
published at prices two or three times high- 
er than fiction. Even so, almost as many 
counters are stacked with the opulent oc- 
tavos containing réchauffés of royal and lit- 
as are ,allotted to the 


erary love-affairs, 
twelvemos enshrining the chaste inventions 
of our most popular novelists. Just why 


there should be this differentiation in format 
the “best-selling” classes of 
to-day is not quite clear, unless it is that 
the publishers, not altogether sure at the 
start of the success of the innovation, sought 


to indemnify themselves for a small sale by 


two 
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a large profit per volume. It is certain 
that it is only by means of a specially large 
type and works get 


Doubt- 


“padding” that these 
their present imposing appearance. 
less it is only a question of time before 
some publisher, realizing the larger oppor- 
will 


size, eliminate much of the decoration, and 


tunity which awaits him, reduce 


make an appeal to the larger novel-reading 
public. Then let fiction look to its laurels. 

will 
the 


Perhaps, too, this same publisher 


make another innovation, namely, in 
choice of subjects. 
that, till now, even in those works that are 
written by Frenchmen, French themes have 
largely predominated. This is owing partly 
to the fact that the genre itself is French, 
and partly to the superior savoriness of 
So 
far, the Napoleonic era has not unnaturally 
attracted the 


and we have 


French political and literary history. 
greatest number of writers, 
had scores of volumes, not 
only about the Emperor of the French him- 
brothers, 


self, but about his sisters, mar- 


shals, and other functionaries. The ancien 
régime and the Restoration followed close 
behind, 


mistresses. 


with particular attention to royal 
When the principal personages 
of any period are exhausted, the minor char- 
acters appear and are made to replay their 
small parts. Often these are rescued from 
utter oblivion, and it argues no slight mea- 
sure of ingenuity on the part of the authors 
to have disinterred them at all, not to men- 
tion the feat of expanding their obscure lives 
to the scope of special monographs. 

The supply 
with a little assistance, mainly from Italian 


French has so far sufficed, 


sources. But in view of the rate of consump- 
tion it might be well for the provident 
author to look afield for fresh subject- 


This 
English kings also had 


matter. exists ready to hand. 


mistresses. Even 


America might furnish its quota of “fasci- 


nating” personalities, and although the 
greater sternness of republican morals 


might offer some obstacles, still our simpler 
courts and salons have had their beauties, 
who were also not without their rdle in 
politics. Is it possible that in this country 


the royal cachet is necessary in order to 
render a brilliant social or political career 
interesting? We are still 
printed in gold 
volumes bound in light pink and delicate 
lavender such inspiring titles as: “Dainty 
Dolly Madison,” “The Mother of Her Coun- 
try and Her Times,” “The Récamier of the 
American Republic,” “The Love Affairs of 
Alexander Hamilton,” and, best of all, “Ten 


Wicked Women of the White House.” 


hoping to see 
on the backs of splendid 


the | 


|} denly 


It is interesting to note | 
j}day, went on falling 
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rHE EF 
MARKET 
ATION, 


THE EVE OF WAR IN VIENNA 
FECT ON THE FINANCIAL 
STATEMENTS ON THE SITI 
VIENNA, July 19. 

“Black 


exchange 


Not 
the 


since the famous Saturday” on 


November 9, 


sud- 


Vienna Stock 


L895, wh conditions at Constantinopl 


seemed to threaten a European wat 


has there been such a in this market as 


that 
during 


pani 


ten days ago, and which, 


Which began 
half of that 
extraordinary 


period, has involved a 


most collapse Prices, day by 


moment of 
trad- 
each day's 


the 


from the 


Bourse’s opening until its close; indeed, 
continued on the 
that the 


found 


ing Street after 


closing, so opening at noon on 


following day prices far below the last 


efficial quotation of the Bourss 
This time, there is no doubt whatever about 
In the press and out of it, 


Ministerial 


the cause. in public 


discussion, in inspired statements, 


the fact is being daily more firmly 
that attitude can no 
rated by Austria-Hungary. The 


amination on the murderous outrage of 


Servia’s longer be tole- 


judicial ex- 


Sara- 


the 


established | 


jevo has had to be carried on with utmost 
severity, and, though the results are kept 
secret, some news passed through the closed 
doors—military authorities taking care that it | 


should do so, in order that the public might 
not be taken by surprise, and also because in- 
dignation must be maintained at boiling point. 


and the tremendous consequences of a! war, 
‘ ! \ust i i iredd ity 
‘ ’ +) is 

| tio " ‘ 

Last Wed } ! ‘ 
pit q tat ‘ en 
bera to recovel i? la ‘ t Saturday, 
when M. Pasics's voice was } d for t tirst 
time, and the |! es which had ‘ enter- 
tained with reward to Servia h 
ed. The improvement had not due to any 
great lessent: f ti f t Dut 
to the fact that the large ons 
who have lately bee 1 ' i to 
invest, and who owt! bi ‘ t heir 
i bankers’, took advanta of the | ‘ 
of securitie seeing thel \“ t 
to profitable investm 3 i ! 
quotations to rise a i aye ti the 
fall, to whom a part of the 

must be attributed, were top] 
deavors to provide themselve with the 

they needed at ruinous pri 

The number of firms and private individuals 
iwho have in these five da iffered 

from which they cannot recove ca be 
ascertained Those whe peculate th h 
their bankers, and have deposited about 
third of the sum speculated wit! is is the 
;}custom in this country, have had t | Pp 
on the very day when quotations were lowest, 
and have no doubt, in many instances looked 
ruin in the face One man, the head of a m 
of brokers, preferred death to tt hame of 
insolvency and killed himself by opening the 


}curred during 


No doubt is felt here that the origin of the 
crime has been traced to Servia The con- | 
spirators had dwelt in Belgrade, the bombs | 


revolvers, and the poison for the perpe- 


Belgrade, and all 


and 
trators' suicides, came from 


the persons concerned were in one way or an- 
other connected with Servia—some of them | 
with the Servian army itself. These facts 


alone were sufficient to alarm the Bourse, and 
to inspire it with well-grounded 
The newspapers have not been reticent; 


fears. 
they 
have painted the Servians quite as black as 


very 


this deplorable affair admitted. 
Next, after the 
responsible persons have been quoted and dis- 


one another, utterances of 


| 
| 


tap of his bedroom chandelie Hie left a let 


saving he could not survi 


the 


ter 


week on ‘Change 


This fateful week begins with the a ‘ ree 
ment that the Austro-Hungarian Government 
jis about to send the much-di issed note to 
Belgrade When that come we shall see 
what is to be the attitude of the reat Furo- 
pean markets in regard to it, what will be 
the Servian answer, and what would be the 
larger sequel if war should break out between 


| 
| 


these two states 

CONSIDERED “PACIFICISM" - 
FRANCE’'S AFRICAN COLONIES , OOM 
PARISON OF BRITISH, GERMAN, AND 


cussed. The Hungarian Premier, though he| Resecnacety aN : ce teria ls 
declared that the time for speaking out had FRENCH METHODS OF COLONIZATION 
not yet come, said in terse words: “Affairs be- | Paris, July 
tween us and Servia must be cleared up!" | There is a danger that Pacificiam and th 
The Vienna Foreign Office, though exceedingly | movement towards international arbitration 
reserved—as is the way with Count Berchtold,| may come to be considered the property of 
that avowed despiser of public opinion has | certain nations—against others Pactiiicism 
not denied that the situation is grave, that | Goes not necessarily coincide with peace-mak- 
Austria will this time certainly insist upon ing, nor theories of arbitration with the pra 
satisfaction of its just demands. And now the | tice of peacs 4 working desire that the in- 
Servian Prime Minister, M. Pasics, has taken | eaicylable evils of war should be lessened, and 
to speaking his mind. lthat all mankind of every blood and color 
To a German journalist this statesman said,| ehoyuld no longer be obliged to count war 
referring to Panslavism and a Greater Servia: | among the inevitable causes of death and dis 
“Time is doing our business; we have no need | ease and misery, ought to be cultivate 
to conspire”; and to an American he remark- | where—who can doubt it? Put such a desire 
ed: “The murders of Sarajevo have inter- | and its working may be ill-counsell ind 
rupted our work of twenty years for the pro-|jgnore facts and feelings of whole communli- 
motion of Panslavism; we are the greater suf-| ties of mankind. even when these are the most 
ferers, not Austria-Hungary.” Imagine the|{mmediately concerned And thi would be 
effect of such utterances on the highly strung,|a universal pity, for such a movement would 


nervous Bourse, which is anxiously watching, 
while quotations fall from low figures to lower 
figures still, to depths that nobody would have 
believed possible as recently as three weeks 
ago. To-day, Sunday, the Neue Freie Presse, 
always the most impressive and conservative 
organ of all, describes the horrors, the waste, 





defeat its own object. 


An overwhelming impression of this danger 


has been made by late peace congresses and 
by recent controversies of Socialists among 
themselves and—for the French, at least-——by 


the last Lake Mohonk Conference on Interna- 
tional Arbitration. The English historian 





Freeman 


1870 by the same cry for her utter destruc- 
tion which Roman Cato raised against Car- 
thage—"Gallia est delenda!" This may be ex- 
cused by his having lived through the series | 


of 


~~ 


1: 


es 


military 


Nowadays, 8s 
into indeper 
campaigns } 


own responsibility, Emperor 


udged le 


tionaliti« is 


const 


able 
thi 


newly 


wh 


ranking 


the 


pious, 


I 


ich 


inquiry into 


ings or respect of blind entanglements which 
ce done cannot be undone, too much re- 
cent talk of peace eems to have been founded 
Now pp e® amon nations is something that 
j nl t be obtained in practice; it is quite 
‘ il that it can never come as a satisfac 
1 f tisan ! tarian and doctrinaire 
theori 
Perhay the most discouraging instance, 
wl ictuality is strengthened by the renewal 
litieal dispute about the Congo in con 
necth vith the p ent Caillaux affair, is 
t! i ptance at the Lake Mohonk Confer 
‘ of Mr. Kk. D. Morel’s book, “Morocco in 
m without qu tion or limitation, as 
i “uimirable account.” No suspicion seems 
ha bene roused by the frankly and in 
ely partisan tone of the book; but the no 
tork fact should not have been ignored that 
rn tent Frenchman or Belgian of any 
part villit to accept a single fact on Mr 
Morel rroborated testimony, or to admit 
j one of his Judgments as fair or prob- 
ible without further and strict sifting and ex 
ination It is not necessary to take sides 
into detail, for which there is no spac« 
' ltut it should be noted that M. André 
! ieu hea made very definite accusations 
i tM Morel disinterestedness in Afri 
ft vhile h every statement has been 
ted ft ithe which cannot be wholly 
bon The contrast between such writing 
Mi ! ind that of Sir Harry Johnston 
} Ox] e and temper ive a widely 
| ent etence, | inother reason why 
lel-tee 4 ema ! hkl not take thet 
' t le without proofs and on 
teul t} t still more portentous is 
f of the liplomatl dealings be 
t en tonel ! nd France as disclosed by M 
it wi vn French Foreign Minister 
t! ! 
I" do to particulars which belong 
i ‘ i ‘ velo 
t} wt that thie late and further advance 
| into Africa was initiated, aided, and 
11 Bismarck, who applied his favorite 
j that neither Tunis nor Morocco—-and 
doubtle not Madagascar, nor the Congo, nor 
ill Indo-China was worth the bones of a 
irvgrle one of his Pomeranian § grenadiers 
There can be no doubt that 
keep France occupied far away, and so weak 





feelir 
to be 


onist although, 


iously 

start! 
years 
tenden« 

publi 
cared li 
arb 


relieve r 


Continer 
and 


Renera 


Germany 


campaigns of the Second Empire 


ince the nationalities whose union 
ident states resulted from those 
lave been making history on thelr 


His principle of 
the 


ss har shly 


now forever rooted 


those 


in 


¥ of people in 


disregarded by 
not doubt, 


one need 


ing voice of one dead immeasur 


y of 
shed 


ttl 
itration 


some 


to-day It is 
of 


in 
letters Thomas 
for peace 
the I 


pious, 


among 


nagnanimous, strong, 


it, instead of vain, vaporing, 


France On 
pens 
of 


mischievous 


| principle, dis ing with 


facts or regard human 


welcomed the disasters of France in 


Napoleon III may 
na- 
con- 
whom it 
pacifists and arbi- 
un- 


ago has just been heard expressing 
the 
Carlyle, 
and was capable of 
nveracities 
and 
is henceforth to be queen of 
im- 
some 
any 
feel- 


| 





‘The 


en her at home; and, it may be mentioned in 
passing, it is entirely probable that he was 
| pleased to think the consequences would be 
| disagreeable to England. 

| A more important fact which neither Morel 
whole Conferences of Peace or Arbitration 
for it passed long ago into the 
inevitabilities of history—also is ignored. This 
is that France for nearly a century has been 
vitally engaged in Algiers—so that there could 
be any question of allowing Germany 
to establish herself in Morocco under penalty 
of constituting another exposed frontier. For 
the question is different; and twenty- 
two years ago I had occasion to express the 
views and desires of Canovas del 
Castillo, then Spanish Premier, who had given 
a life’s attention to Morocco. In the event, 
it is probable that Spain has received as much 
of Morocco as she can handle; but even here 
Germany has taken advantage of her presence 
of needed railways 


Nation 


nor 


can change 


never 


Spain, 


patriotic 


retard the construction 
in the French part. 

One very ignorant of facts either 
in Morocco or elsewhere in Africa to imagine 
that has been deprived of any op- 
portunities of colonial expansion in the Eng- 
lish French All the efforts of Ger- 
in Morocco were limited always to mine 
prospectors and commercial travellers. When 


she 


must be 


Germany 


or sense. 


many 





there than the United States, perhaps one- 
tenth that of France or England. Now that 
Moroccan ports are filling up, international 
conventions allow Germans at this moment 
to interrupt municipal works by claiming | 
rights and appealing to international arbitra- 
tion; and they give no sign there—as they 
have given few or none in their own posses- 
ions—of using Africa for anything else than 
a trade output. 


Meanwhile, if the benefit of the native popu- 
lations of colonies or protectorates and their 


iappiness in the common-sense of mortals is 


o be estimated, then France has nothing to 
fear Where one spear of wheat grew before, 
he has already made a thousand grow. She 
has given Morocco roads and security for na- 
tive marketing. I do not know that Algiers 
has a more dissatisfied Arab or Berber popu- 
lation than British India has discontented 
Hindus; and there is an intercommunication | 


French and the natives 
an natives and 
flicials of English or German temper. 

Harry Johnston has borne witness to 
this \ resident British magistrate for six 
years between French and German colonies in 
\frica has described the case to me. “In my 
experience, the native Africans in the long 
the fairness and justice of 
there is human relation- 
English 


between the directing 


which « never exist between 


Sir 


run appreciate 
but 


them 


no 
the 


British rule, 


ship between and 
is the es 
the aggravation that the natives cannot en- 
dure their military ways and temper. I am 
obliged to say that they are happiest with the 
French, who associate with them as men with 
like grown people with children, 


not standing off nor patronizing.” 


ise 


cheery 


men, 


This is not the place to go into defects in 
systems and business policies, “concessions” 
to companies and the rest, nor to decide which 
nation protects most its own trade interests 
tut why do Arbitrationists pay no attention 
to the steady emigration of Africans—Kabyles, 
Senegalese, and so on—into the mainland of 
France for the harvest, mining, and all work, 
exactly like Italians and other Europeans? 


his idea was to| This is civilization, and peace also. 


8. D. 








began complaining, she had no more trade | 


This | 
also in the German colonies, with | 
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LABOR TROUBLES IN HOLLAND—THE 
SOCIALIST LEADERS — PROGRESSIVE 


DEMANDS. 

Tue Hacue, July 20. 

The recent tram strike affords a good op- 
portunity to say something about the labor 
movement in Holland. This movement, like 
every other in this country, is distributed 
over the usual Protestant, Catholic, and Neu- 
tral (i. e., Socialistic) groups. A small group 
ef non-socialistic, non-confessional men may 
safely be left alone, because in nearly every 
conflict they side with one of the other unions. 
Those who profess anarchism pure and sim- 
ple also may bg left out. 

By far the strongest are the skilled labor 
unions (if I may translate the Dutch term 
“vakvereeniging” in that way). These unions 
are associated in a league which comprises 
fur more than half of organized labor. This 
league in its origin and existence is socialistic, 
and the political leaders of the Socialist party 
give the orders. This does not apply only 
to any general labor movement, but also and 
more particularly to local labor conflicts. 

It is obvious that most masters, while will- 
ing to deal and to discuss matters with their 
own men, or with their leaders, greatly re- 
sent having to negotiate with salaried mem- 
bers of any union which represents actually 
only part of their men. The laborers, how- 
ever, are well aware that a salaried leader of 
this kind is much independent than 
employee, who victimized at a 
distant one pretext or 


more 
may 
under 





jany be 


not very day 
| another. 

Almost interminable conflicts have resulted 
from this state of affairs. Rich masters and 
rich associations of laborers have repeatedly 


in conflicts which have lasted for 





engaged 
| months. 

Nevertheless, after the railway strike of 
1903, which ended by giving the railway men 





la kind of semi-official status, most strikes 
| and lockouts have been of a local charac- 
| ter Of late, the various transport trades and 
|the textile branches have been among those 
most affected. 

The growth of the influence of  social- 


: 

| democracy has been opposed in various ways. 
Perhaps the most effective the in- 

| fluence of the various churches and the form- 


has been 





ing of confessional unions, all of which are 
led by clergymen. More in the limelight, 


however, were the political actions of various 
‘esata The “Katheder-Sozialismus” (which 
|came from Germany) has found a fertile soil 
lnere. The views of your countryman, Prof. 
| Richard T. Ely, also exercised a great influ- 
lence on the younger generation. 

By the younger generation I the 
students of political economy now verging on 
ltheir fortieth year, especially those who at- 


mean 


tended the Amsterdam University. To those 
| joint influences are due a number of acts 
| passed during recent years, all tending to 
lp otect the physical and financial interests 
cf the laborer. A dwelling-house act, an act 
j}upon the labor contract, a dock laborers’ 
act, an act regulating the working hours 


of women and children, a bill on night labor 
| for bakers, are all of recent date. Acts deal- 
ing with insurance against accidents, old age, 
sickness, were completed last year, and will 
probably be welded into one act at an early 
date. 

Besides all these general acts and regula- 
tions there has also been enacted a great deal 





of municipal legislation, and it is obvious that 
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action of this kind was calculated to take 


a good deal of wind out of the Socialistic 
sails. 

Thus, in order to retain their hold upon their 
followers, the Socialistic leaders had to adopt 
a course of asking too much and of continual- 
ly shifting their position. As soon as it ap- 
peared likely that one of their demands was 
about to be granted, they increased the ex- 
tent of what they had desired so as to apply 
the same principle to another group or trade 
than it was meant for originally, in order 
to be able to pose as the true and only friends 
of the laborer and of the proletariat gen- 
erally. 

This policy was made clear the other day 
There has been a conflict in The Hague be- 
tween the Hague Tramway Company, which 
has a monopoly of electric-rail traffic, and its 
men. In the first place it was a question of 
salary and of off hours. The company is 
rather undercapitalized and is earning about 
16 per cent. on its capital of 1,000,000 florins. 
All the rest of the capital has been issued 
in 4 or 4% per cent. bonds. The increase 
of salary and the other alterations demanded 
by the men would have rendered necessary 
an annual expenditure of about 130,000 
florins out of the available dividend of 160,000 
florins. 

This outlay would have meant a loss to 
the shareholders of 13 out of their 16 per 
cent. annual dividend. The directors, accord- 
ingly, could not but refuse the demand as 
preposterous. A strike ensued, in the course 
of which there was shooting, stone-throwing, 
and menacing of the “blacklegs.” In the 
Municipal Council the Burgomaster read a 
letter from the directors to the effect that 
they were willing to discuss reforms, an in- 
crease of salary, etc., with the local authori- 
ties. 

This was not only the first, but also a very 
important, step towards peace, but the So- 
cialists veered round immediately, and de- 
manded the discussion of these reforms be- 
tween the directors and the striking union. 
Suddenly an increase of salary, more off days, 
and similar concessions became of minor 


Labor Union, which took the lead over the 
heads of the local organizations of the tram 
hands. 

Thus, notwithstanding the official endeavors 
to finish the conflict, matters have threatened 
to come to a standstill again, even though 
the most conciliatory attitude has been taken, 
merely because the Socialistic leaders see a 
moral profit in the continuation of the con- 
flict. 

Nobody suspects them of aiming at private 
profit—they have the amelioration of the 
working conditions of their followers sincerely 
at heart—but the tactics prevailing among 
them do not admit of accepting any such 
amelioration coming as a free gift. 

Everything must be obtained—forced from 
the masters—under Socialistic pressure and 
at the demand of the workers’ unions. Nulla 
salus extra nos! seems to be their ground. 
And it is a pity that they do not appear to 
realize that in similar circumstances numer- 
ous capitalists, who formerly showed their 
willingness to relieve their employees as much 
as possible, begin to refrain from doing so 
voluntarily and to prefer waiting till they 
are inevitably forced into doing it. This is 
to be deplored, but can hardly be wondered 
at. 

J. FL A. 
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Books and Men 


IMAGINARY WARS. 


To mention books on imaginary wars and 
battles is almost sure to remind a number of 
your readers of “The Battle of Dorking.” 
The very title of that sketch must have had 
something to do with its success, for the 
contrast between grim battle and the peace- 
ful town of Dorking, principally famous for 
its estimable hen, caught the fancy. Sir 
George Tomkyns Chesney was the author, 
and his work appeared in Blackwood’s in 


1871. It was frequently reprinted in pam- 
phlet form. 
“The Battle of Dorking” may not have 


been the first account of a war of the future, 
but it was probably the earliest of those fic- 
titious invasions of England by the Ger- 
mans which have occupied so many writ- 
ers. Its author wrote as a veteran of 1925, 
telling his grandchildren of the humiliation 
of his country in 1875, when Germany, after 
conquering the French, captured London and 
overturned the British Empire. 

In spite of the interest aroused by 
George Chesney’s dismal prophecy, very few 
writings of this kind seem to have been pub 
lished in English for the next twenty years. 
Since then a small library of them have ap- 
peared. Mr. H. G. Wells has pictured vari 
ous frightful cataclysms, in which 
draper’s assistant or Cockney green-grocer 
is displayed in the centre of earth-shaking 
events. The world’s peace has been menaced 
from Mars, and Europe has been overwhelm 
ed by the Yellow Peril. Our Pacific Coast 
has fallen into the grip of little men from 
across the sea, and our navy has more than 
once been saved from destruction by some 
obscure inventor. Within a year, Mr. H. H. 
Munro, in “When William Came,” establish- 


Sir 


some 


ed the Germans once more in London, and} 
importance to the recognition of the General| turned upwards the moustaches of all Eng- 


land. 

None of the followers 
Dorking, however, were more painstaking 
than Mr. William Le Queux. “The Invasion 
of 1910,” published in 1906, is a long and ex- 
ceedingly interesting book. The author claims 
to have travelled ten thousand miles in a 
motor car, studying the topography of the 
“invaded” district. The sudden descent of 
the Germans during the peaceful hours of 
a Sunday morning in the summer, and the 
rush of two excited journalists to the War 
Office (where they are told by the care-taker 
that they had “better come to-morrow, sir, 
about eleven”), are delightfully improbable. 
They foreshadow the opening act of Major 
du Maurier’s “An Englishman’s Home,” in 
which the law-abiding Briton becomes annoy- 
ed at those “Johnnies”—as he calls the in- 
vading army—who are “messing-up” his 
lawn, and threatens to have them arrested. 

Things go very badly for England in Mr. 
Le Queux’s novel. The Germans are on 
shore in a jiffy. In one place about 38,000 
of them land without being seen by any one 
but a fisherman. There are battles and re- 
pulses. London is besieged, bombarded, and 


of the veteran of 


15% 


| taken. Then the volunteers rally, the proud 
Prussian is driven forth, and the book ends 
not altogether happily, it is true, but with 
the despot’s heel no longer upon the shore. 


War of 189 


these 


“The Great * is perhaps the 
most remarkable of all 
was published in 1893, and the authors were 
Rear-Admiral Colomb, Col. J. F. Maurice, 
R.A., Capt. F. N. Maude, Archibald Forbes, 
Charles Lowe, David Christie Murray, and F, 
Scudamore. The did 
some of the developments of international 
politics, notably the triple of Great 
Britain, Russia, and France, so we have the 
first of these fighting the other two in a war 
that also involves Germany, Italy, and a 
number of lesser Powers. 

But many of the incidents, especially in 
the opening chapters, astonishingly 
close to the actual events of this summer 
more than twenty years after the publication 
of the book. Of course, it required no un 
usual clairvoyance to make the war break 
out in the Balkans. That has been the ree- 
ognized danger-zone for years—‘“there'll be 


forecasts. It 


authors not foresee 


entente 


come 


trouble in the Balkans in the spring” was 
the constant observation of the war corre- 
|spondent in “The Light that Failed.” But 


since 1893 the storm centre has shifted twice, 
once to the Far East 


| Now, and for the past two years, it has been 
| 
] 


and once to Morocco 





| where it was placed by the military authort- 
ties who wrote “The Great War of 189 
that this 


immediate cause 


coincidence is 
for its 
assassination of a prince 

now “Czar.” His 
“Russian 


Another curious 


fictitious war has 
the 
Ferdinand of 
would-be assassins are urged on by 


“editorial 


attempted 
Bulgaria, 


some com 


intrigue,” whereupon 


ments” are made in an unnamed newspaper. 


They begin in this wise: 


to overrate the grave nifi- 
cance of the attempted assassination at Sama 
koff, which in the light of our correspondent’s 


| 
| 
| It is imposibl 
| 
| 


telegrams would seem to be the prelud 
very serious complications in the East = 


The ident may prove to have 
endangered the peace of Europe We have 
| thought 


which the world has 


dramatic ine 
ourselves with the 
War of 
dread for 
readjust 
more likely 


Danube 


ong familiarized 
(reat 


that the 
been in 


some 


years back, 


balance of the 


constant 
which is to the 
Continent, is much 
n the region of the 
thine, and the ine 


and 


to break out 
than on the 
banks of the ident at Sarma 
| 


off may well precipitate the catastrophe. 


Servia and Bulgaria are soon at war. Here 
| fact refuses, in the present instance, to fol 


low fiction. Austria invades Servia, and oc 
cupies Belgrade. 
“Here at Last!” 
fortably drinking beer and toasting one ‘an- 
other at the outdoor cafés of the Servian cap- 
ital. The facts of 1914, in this case, 
submissive to the fiction of 1893 

In the imaginary war Russia and Germany 


There is an illustration 


-the Austrian officers com- 


seem 





are soon fighting, and France loses little time 
in declaring hostilities against her old ene 
my. England fights France by sea, 
sia by land. There is a general mélée, by 
| which, in the end, nobody is much benefited 
a propliecy rational enough. 

Epmunp Lester PEARSON, 


and Rus- 














Genius Loci 


\ narrow path led me along the hillside, 


through rows of apple trees and poplars and 
past a line of cedars marching monk-like 
down tl lope. Everywhere was a smell of 
appl a strong, over-ripe odor, as of a 
cider press in the sun; and everywhere lay 
ripe and over-ripe apples—on the path it- 
elf, among the weeds under the fence, and 


in the field, where a solitary cow was lazily 


eating them. Up the slope stretched a vine- 


yard, mellowing in the heat of the sun; and 


from it also came aé fragrance of fruit, 
though most of the grapes were still forbid- 
dingly green Between the path and the 


vines, goldenrod was glowing in 
intermingled with crimson clov- 
er, in which yellow-jackets and bumble-bees 
revelled, and grasshoppers scraped out their 
strident note Occasionally, away up in the 
clattering poplars, a cicada buzzed with ris- 
ing and waning fervor, and the breeze took 
indolent strain and bore it down the 


first row of 


abundances 


up the 
universal insect 
murmur vineyard was a 
field of and warm and 
here and there flashing in the sun; and from 


them, too, came an odor of fruit, heavy but 


mingle with the 


Adjoining the 


lope to 


tomatoes, smooth 


wholesome 

Below the below the meadow in 
which the lone cow ate in calm oblivion of 
all save the apples, below the line of cedars 
marching down the slope, was a yellow wheat 


path, 


field, extending, in its opulence, far down 
to the brook. The brook itself was lost in 
the green of weeping willows, but I could 
see the wooden bridge, and through the 
opening that it made a little red church 
with a slate roof, and a little row of trees 


that led to the graveyard. And through and 
same narrow opening, I looked 
upon a vista of fields and hills that, in the 
clear alr, did not cease till they were con- 
fronted by the 


above thi: 


purple mountains. 
years since the day I paused 
landscape, have I returned 


Often, in the 
to look upon this 


to it ith an inereasing attachment, allow- 
ing my eyes to follow that lengthening per- 
spective all the way from the apple trees 
and poplar to the mountain range that 


set a limit to the view; my ears to hear the 


grasshoppers, and the cieada in the breezy 
poplars, and, unless my memory exceeds Its 
function, the hollow erunch of the apples 


in the cow's mouth; and my Unpoetic Sense 


to enjoy the amells of apple, grape, tomato, 
clover, now mainly one and now another, 
and sometimes a composite of all of them 
mixed with I know not what additional 
soporific and intoxicating fragrances. Brood 


ing on this seene, and asking myself why 
it so often floated into my consclousness, I 
came to the conclusion that, whatever the 
cause, it did not arise mainly from the beau- 
ty of the prospect, since many a finer land- 
scape which I had seen had promptly melted 
into the dark past. Nor was it owing to the 
fact that the landscape was striking, that it 
included elements so unusual that it could 
not be readily forgotten. 





~~ ° 
The Nation 

No, it was none of these, but rather what, 
through lack of better knowledge, we vague- 
ly denominate “the spirit of the place.” By 
this term I suppose we mean a spirit, an 
atmosphere, a spiritual unity, which envel- 
ops a place somewhat as the feeling of the 
the poem, being everywhere 
and yet nowhere. So we speak of this as a 
typical scene of the Maine coast, or that as 
a view typical of what Mr. Burroughs has 
aptly called “the flat, featureless, monot- 
onous, cornstalk-littered Middle West”; 
meaning that the very spirit of the austere 
coast of Maine breathes in this scene, and 
the very spirit of the open, almost blank 
countenance of Illinois is magically caught 
and held in that view. But are we not, in 
defining “spirit of the place” thus, adding 
mystery to mystery, or, in part, finding 
mystery where none is? Indeed, one of our 
writers on nature has become obsessed with 
the idea that “each locality” has “a person- 
ality of its own,” an idea to which he has 
already devoted a pair of lengthy books, 
and since the supply of personalities that 
might be celebrated is well-nigh inexhausti- 
ble, one hesitates to think of what may be 
in store for us. There is no need of annihi- 
lating the phrase “spirit of the place,” but 
there is need (if no other, the unwritten 
volumes suggest one) of arriving at a more 
tangible conception of what we mean when 


poet envelops 


we use it. 

It is pretty clear that the idea of a spir- 
itual unity is insufficient. An amusing, but 
not uncommon, illustration of the uncertain- 
ties involved occurred the other day when, 
with a friend, I was looking at an exhibi- 
tion of landscape paintings. We paused be- 
fore an admirable picture of a red sawmill, 
before which ran a curving road, and be- 
hind which rose a high hill or low moun- 
tain. I could not help thinking of just such 
landscapes which I had seen in Pennsyl- 
vania many a time, and I am afraid was 
about to give utterance to my thoughts 
when my friend remarked: “Do you know, 
that’s got the very spirit of New England? 
Remarkable how he caught it—it’s exactly 
like a certain place I’ve seen near my wife's 
old home.” Almost the only safe conclusion 
to be drawn from these remarks was that 
my friend had been in New England. 

After all, do we not, in using the phrase 
“spirit of the place,” have in mind, not a 
subtile element which whole 
scene as the glass covers a water-color, but a 
combination of characteristic details? To 
me, that red sawmill stood in Huntingdon 
County, Pennsylvania, because, in the valley 
of the Juniata, I had seen hills of just the 
height and sky-line, and roads swinging with 
just the curve, that I beheld in the picture. 
To my friend, the sawmill stood in central 
Massachusetts, because it resembled a red 
barn he had seen there. We were both wrong, 
of course, since the painting did not contain 
enough characteristic details to be typical 
of any place. As for the landscape that I 
described at the outset, that has lingered in 
my memory so long, I am inclined to think, 
because, combining magically a large num- 


covers the 
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ber of characteristic details, it is typical of a 
certain place which I once knew well, and 
has, consequently, a _ significance that it 
would not have if it were a random collec- 
tion of details. The apple trees, the tall pop- 
lars, the line of cedars, the vineyard and 
tomato field, the weeping willows down by 
the brook, the little church and church-yard, 
the wave on wave of field and hill terminat- 
ed by that alien range—all these character- 
istic details, when seen collectively, produce 
that sense of locality which we roughly call 
“the spirit of the place”; they become, so to 
speak, articulate, having a power of expres- 
sion denied to many another landscape of 
the same countryside. The larger the num- 
ber of these characteristic details, or the 
more unusual the details, the less the dan- 
ger of confusing one spirit with another. If, 
in the case of the landscape above, I omitted 
several characteristic details, or if I omitted 
only one so peculiar to the place as the weep- 
ing willows, the possibility of reminding the 
much-travelled reader of quite dissimilar 
scenes would be greatly enhanced. 

That it is these characteristic details that 
count is perhaps corroborated by the true 
sense of the phrase for which “spirit of the 
place” is a loose equivalent—genius loci. 
Properly, by genius loci we mean, nothing 
so delightfully vague as a spiritual aroma, 
but a concrete presiding spirit, such as the 
traditional snake. Thus we speak of the 
loon as the genius loci of a Northern lake, 
or the cafion wren as the genius loci of the 
gorges of Arizona, or the white pine as the 
genius loci of New England. In singling out 
in this manner one bird or tree or flower to 
epitomize the whole place, we are confess- 
edly arbitrary, since we might just as well, 
perhaps, choose a different genius. ‘rhe 
early summer meadow of New York State, 
for example, might be represented equally 
well, among the birds alone, by the bobolink, 
the meadowlark, the grasshopper sparrow, 
and the vesper sparrow. Each of these is an 
intimate part of the whole, and could there- 
fore appropriately symbolize the whole. How 
intimate, through the faculty of association, 
is the relation between the characteristic de- 
tail and the whole, is comprehended by 
every one who has seen a wild creature, a 
genius loci, in a place that was foreign to it 
—like the scarlet tanager I once saw hiding 
from the amazed stare of a cluster of spar- 
rows in the heart of a city. An interest- 
ing example of the power of the symbol to 
carry with it into alien surroundings the 
surroundings proper to it, was recently 
mentioned in a letter to the London Times. 
The writer remarked that he never smells 
the gorse when in full bloom on a hot sum- 
mer’s day without having a vivid memory of 
the sights and sounds of the beautiful South 
Sea Islands, owing to the fact that the odor 
of the gorse is the same as that of the copra, 
or drying cocoanut—an odor characteristic 
of those islands. In a somewhat similar way, 
my scarlet tanager brought me a vision of 
green woodland peace. It seems, indeed, 
worth while to know geniuses. 

NorMAN Foerster. 


' 
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Civil War Literature 


ne be absent for some reasons connected with 
+} pres ' ‘ ) s . vir « t} ' 
By CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. the presidential contest. If he thinks that he 
has himself any chance of being taken as a 
EY. | candidate by either party he is the only man 
; ; : | who thinks so at this ment t ow- 

In dealing with the long diplomatic ca-| * hinks so at this momen It is, hov 
, ‘ ; ever, generally considered to be an advan- 

reer of Lord Lyons* as a whole, Lord New-| ' ; 

: j} tage to a candidate to be out of the country 
ton 1s naturally aon attracted to that por- during the canvass I cannot see any good 
tion of it in which he himself to an extent/ which his going to England could effect with 
participated—the later experience of his/ regard to public opinion If he considered 
chief as Ambassador of Great Britain at/| himself as returning the Prince of Wales's 
Paris during the fall of the Napoleonic | ¥!S!t, the absurdity of the notion would alone 
dynasty, and the long period of unrest and | "event its being offensive. The majority of 

: . | the Ameri s k rrobabl be b n 
uncertainty which succeeded thereto; for | : - . | a ag 
} mie pleased if |} et witl ! lliant re 
Lord Lyons’s tenure of the office covered : He } tenis etal 
ce} ‘ iaAS ‘ ies SO m } me 
the twenty memorable years between 1867 | Vanity, personal 1 national. than tact. that 
and 1887. In making such use of the large} he seldom mak: » favorable impression at 
mass of American material at his service as | firs When one ’ } vy him 
commended itself to his sense of literary | one is surprised to tind ht rd 
proportion, Lord Newton has manifestly to | in | It is however hardly 
e . 4 +) ) ‘ to i f ; 
felt under a certain constraint as respects alse . ; 
. a ‘ i é that ‘ “ Ss 
the experiences of Lord Lyons. America be- : z 
‘ ‘ : : ; t f goir to I id when |! ce 
ing to him an unknown diplomatic quantity, ; oes 7 } 
the biographer seems to stand in a somewhat en wr whether you would to | 
unnecessary apprehension of a still surviv- e the idea of ne pu 1on- l, 
ing sensitiveness. His sense of the humor t othe if he should return to the 
of a situation at times, however, happily | subject when I get back to Washington, I 
dominates. So we are now favored, again | ‘?!d him that so far as public opinion in Eng- 

» . 2 . I wa CO ‘ rE the e thin to do as 
confidentially, with this really droll illus- <a ws coteipamieet etait ee bigs 

. : te t us really } ‘ 1 lv of cot 1; that 
tration of the difference resulting from the a Pon , :' - 

, ‘ without this aemonstrations an professions 
row T = , - 
point of view. It affords what the late Hor-| .oiiig pe unsuccessful: that with it. thev | 
ieaalaw " ay “ , in. : NS | 
ace Greeley would have termed “mighty in-| would not be required. 
terestin’ readin’,” when taken in connection : , ; 
Whether Lord lLyons’s conjecture was 


with the memoirs of Mr. Gideon Welles. It 
very freshly describes a somewhat surpris- 
ing conception which at one time seems to 
have obtained lodgment in the mind of the 


Secretary of State, but to which reference 


will in vain be sought in our own historieal | 


material, including the three solid volumes, 
“Service in Washington.” Lord Newton 
says: 

In August, 1863 [a month, be it observed, 
after the Gettysburg crisis] a somewhat sur 
prising came Mr. Seward. In 
a confidential conversation with Lord Lyons 
he expatiated upon the necessity of reviving 
a better feeling between Great Britain and 
the United States, and of making some dem- 


proposal from 


Nation 


‘Lhe 


Lyons, “is that he 
himself. He 


Lord 
| England 


thinks of going to 


may possibly want to 


well-founded or otherwise, the prospect of a 


visit from Mr. Seward possessed no charms 


for Lord Russell, whose antipathy to the 
American Secretary of State was pretty gen- 
erally understood. “The following letter,” 
| Lord Newton adds, “appears to be full of 
good sense and instructive as regards the 
real value of those visits of exalted person- 


ages which produce such illimitable enthus! 











asm in the press.” Lord Russell to Lord | 
Lyons, October 2, 1863: 

Upon considering Mr. Seward's hi t 
ou of doing something here as an equiva 
lent or a return for the Prince of Wale 
visit to the United States, I do not see my 





l have done ny est t teract ! fT ts 
by my spe at bil ‘ la know 
how far 1 is t en | \ } 
you col i watch j | a 
rupture between the two puntric which i 
all things | should most lament 

rhe question of the ironclads ts still under 
investigation rhe Cabinet mu ler it 
very soon, and | have no doubt we hall do 
all that is right to preserve oui eutrality 
free from Just reproach i ist re} we? we 
shall not yield t 

Owing to continued ill-health, Lord yé 
was compelled to pay a visit to Canada in 
the autumn of IS¢ and, upon his 1 irn to 
Washington in October, accompanicd by Ad 
miral Milne, then in command of t British 
South Atlantic naval force, | 1 Mi 
Seward in a more conciliatory frame of ind 


to the detention bi 


than ever, chiefly owing 

the British Government of Confeder iro 
clads just referred to Mr. Well ad the 
lawyers at the Navy Department, however 
till ‘appeared to be thoroughly ror id 
ed and unable to see that municipal | 

one thing and International L: 

lations between Government nother l 
Secretary of the Treasury, M { 

gaged on an electioneering tour, disti) i 
ed himself by spirited speech: t i of 
‘taking Old Mother England by the h ind 
giving her a good shaking,’ and was himself 
outdone (in anti-British rancour) by anoth 


er distinguished politician, Mr Sumner 


There was in fact no sign of change in the 


feeling of the people at large towards us, 


nd the visit of a Russian squadron to New 

ork was made the occasion of an anti-Brit 

h and anti-French demonstration.” 

We next obtain from these confidential 
communicator curiou lim] of one 


War 


ators have given scant at 


feature of our Civil record to 
American investis 


tention. The bount tem in use in re 


cruiting our volunteer army, and the abuses 
| incident thereto, occasioned Lord Lyo in 
| amount of trouble of which the patriotte 
American of the present day has litth rt al 
izing sense Complaining bitterly of the 


| burden of work thrust upon him, Lord Lyon 


onstration calculated to produce the desired| way to anything satisfactory These visits| wrote to Londen 
effect. England, he said, had made such a] of Great Personages seldom have more than | It seems to me that , N i 
demonstration before the war by the visit of]}a transient effect; they form no real and South who into le di ‘ that he 
the Prince of Wales, which had been produc-| solid relation of friendship between nations, | or she is a non-naturalized British 
tive of the happiest results. Now it was the| though if undertaken at a fortunate moment, 
turn of the United States to make a corre-| they serve to bring out and demonstrate a| Lord Newton then proceeds 
sponding display of goodwill, but it was dif-| friendship already existing Consequently, when hostiliti 
ficult to devise the means of doing so, as the The visit of the Prince of Wales was thus! Washington Legation was besiered 
President could not travel, and America pos- fortunately well timed: but if Mr. Seward | s wl lesired to be exemy 
sessed no Princes. Would Lord Lyons think | ,, any conspicuous statesman of the United| vice by ettin regi l a ! i 
the matter over? States were to visit this ce t row he ect 
The latter, having duly reflected, expressed | would find us all divided The Government | The diff ill i 
the opinion that there was no real hostility ld show } ry attention a lit ‘ mil 
to the United States in England, although | +} 4 ! party would p ke 
there was undoubtedly a certain amount of } ipathy |} und | n ] 
Sympathy’ with the South, and that conse-/| I pa } pre 
quently there was no necessity to take any/ fr ‘ f t ‘ 1 hold 
extraordinary step Mr Seward, however! ha 
having returned to his suggestion of making | ‘ th , é f 
some count demonstration in the nature of es 1 tl cou » 
the visit of the Prin of Wales. In the I that 
“The only conjectur [ can make,” wrote hy irk f } M ward \ t 
*Lord I na i Reeord of Brittah Dipl macy Ry | : om = ™ . « . a - ' 
Lord Newton. London: Edward Arnold. 2 vols. 80s. | © ©Ct m Re te comrems. Br, Sumnersi acm, but 1 was net 
met. The werk is published t= this countrys by Lees mduct i y bad; he ha taken infinite | been related, eve as ¢ th 
mana, Green & Co., New York, $8.50 net | pair misrepresent me in every particular. ' Bull’s Run in Jul militia 
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upon leaving at the completion of their pe- 
riod of service, and from that date the diffi- 
culty in finding recruits continued to in- 
crease. ° 

It became clear that not only was it diffi- 
cult to attract volunteers, but also to keep 
them when obtained. In view of the methods 
employed in recruiting it was not surprising 
that the results were frequently unsatisfac- 
tory 

The usual method employed was to inform 
the Governor of a State of the number of 
men required The Governor having made 
the necessary announcement, private persons 
forward offering to raise regiments. 
Each set forth his claims, his influence in 
the State or among a certain portion of the 


population, and his devotion to the party in 


power. ° 

As the contest progressed, the bounty sys- 
tem was responsible for innumerable cases of 
kidnapping in which British subjects were 
the sufferers. Kidnapping especially flourish- 
ed in New York, where the emigrants were 
an easy prey ‘ 

In the autumn of 1862, Fire Island was 
filled with unfortunates cheated and deluded, 
or forced thither by the police who received 
ten dollars a head for each man. Now in 
addition to the enormous bounties offered, 
there is placarded in conspicuous places on 
the walls of the New Park barracks at the 
City Hall the following very suggestive no- 
tice: “Fifteen dollars Hand Money given to 
any man bringing a volunteer.” 


Lord Newton then quotes from a report of 
Gen. Wistar, in command of the national 
forces at Yorktown, Va. Gen. Wistar in this 
report calls attention to what he refers to 
as an “extended spirit of desertion prevail- 
recruits recently received 

He then goes on: 


ing among the 
from the North.” 


There seems to be little doubt that many, 
in fact I think I am justified in saying the 
most, of these unfortunate men were either 
kidnapped, or both, in the most 
scandalous and inhuman New 
York City, where they were drugged and car- 
ried off to New Hampshire and Connecticut, 
mustered In and uniformed before their con- 
sciousness was fully restored 

Iiven their bounty was obtained by the par- 
ties who were instrumental in these nefari- 
ous transactions, and the poor wretches find 
themselves on returning to their senses, mus- 
tered soldiers, without any pecuniary benefit. 
Nearly all are foreigners, mostly sailors, both 
ignorant of and indifferent to the objects of 
they thus suddenly find 


deceived or 
mnanner, in 


the war in which 


themselves involved. 


Lord Newton, evidently with an eye to 
Earl Roberts's movement in favor of com- 
pulsory military service, now agitated in 
Great Britain, then goes on 


These outrages committed in the name of 
the Voluntary System, and many of the vic- 
tims of which were Englishmen, constantly 
took place even after the Act of July, 1862, 
which provided for the enrolment in the mi- 
litia of all able-bodied citizens between the 
anges of eighteen and forty-five, and it may 
be presumed therefore either that the United 
States Government was afraid to enforce its 
that the so-called “volunteers” 


laws or were 


The Nation 


on the ground of their being minors were 
rarely successful and eventually abandoned 
altogether. 

The wealth of undisclosed original ma- 
terial of the character of that here given— 
revelations from the inside of men, opinions, 
| and events of our Civil War days—reposing 
ew the archive-room of Norfolk House may 
| be inferred from this fact: Lord Newton 
}asserts that early in November, 1863, Lord 
} 
| 
| 
| 











Lyons had then already that year received 
from Mr. Seward considerably more than 
nine hundred notes. At some future time 
these will afford a rich field for the Ameri- 
can historical investigator; but some con- 

tion of the Civil War work devolved on 
ik. British legation at Washington may be 
gathered from the official figures given by 
Lord Newton. During the year 1864 no less 
than 1,816 dispatches or letters were receiv- 
ed from the United States Government; and 
Lord Lyons during the same period trans- 
mitted 2,782, addressed apparently to the 
Department of State. Lord Newton adds: 
“Nor does it seem probable that Lord 
Lyons’s numerous private letters to the 
Secretary of State and other correspondents 
are included; whilst there is no mention of 
telegrams.” Meanwhile, there is undeniable 
significance in this extract from a letter 
subsequently writen by Lord Lyons to Earl 
Granville, then Foreign Secretary: “Above 
all things, we must try and keep as much as 
possible out of Blue Books. If it is abso- 
lutely necessary to have one now, pray let 
me have an opportunity of looking over 
everything of mine it is proposed to publish, 
and suggesting omissions.” 

Lord Newton thus refers to the usual rouw- 
tine of the British Chancery at Washington 
during the Civil War: 

The secretaries and attachés had to be at 
their desks at 9 a. m. They worked con- 
tinuously without a luncheon interval until 
past 7 p. m., then adjourned to Willard’s Ho- 
tel to indulge in the pernicious local habit of 
swallowing cocktails, dined at 8, and were 
frequently obliged to return to the Chancery 
afterwards and work till midnight or even 
later. 

Elsewhere, reference as follows is made by 
Lord Lyons to the Washington of the war 
period: 

It “is a terrible place for young men; no- 
thing whatever in the shape of amusement 
for them, little or no society of any kind now; 
no theatre, no club.” (1, 87.) 


The simple fact is that with all who have 
personal recollections of it—now not a large 
number—the national capital of the Civil 
War period is, mentally, morally, and social- 
ly, an altogether unsavory memory. With 
its barrack-like taverns, unpaved, unkempt, 
and overcrowded, the common resort of the 
vicious and depraved of both sexes, it was 
a half-built, wretchedly governed, semi- 
Southern municipality suddenly called upon 
to meet the requirements of a great war, in- 
volving the presence of an improvised army 
and the dally expenditure of millions in pa- 





chiefly foreign subjects. In any case, amongst 


these unhappy victims were numerous British 


youths under twenty-one years of age, and| 
the efforts 


made to obtain their discharge ' 








per dollars and fractional currency. Of Lord 


| Lyons himself under such unattractive en- 


vironing conditions his biographer now 
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says: “He used to state, in after life, with 
much apparent satisfaction, that during his 
five years’ residence in the United States, he 
had never ‘taken a drink or made a speech.’” 





Lord Newton concludes his comments on 
this subject as follows: 


In spite, however, of the disadvantageous 
circumstances under which Sir Edward Malet 
passed his time at Washington, it is worthy 
of note that he considered that every one in 
the British Diplomatic Service should rejoice 
if he had the chance of going there, and he 
bore emphatic testimony that, according to 
his experience, English people were treated 
with extraorflinary courtesy and hospitality 
however high political feeling may have run. 


Physically broken down by labor of this 
sort, Lord Lyons welcomed his permission 
temporarily to return home in December, 
1864. So thoroughly was he broken down 
that upon arriving in England and domesti- 
cating himself with his sister, the Dowager 
Duchess of Norfolk, he made little progress 
towards recovery, and was for a considtera- 
ble time almost incapable of either physical 
or mental exertion. In the spring of 1865, 
it became necessary for him, therefore, to 
resign his post at Washington and to retire 
temporarily from diplomatic service. It is 
pleasant to find that in doing so his opin- 
ion of the American Secretary of State had 
risen, as the result of long and intimate re- 
lations, and he thus wrote to Mr. Seward of 
his own successor, Sir Frederick Bruce: 

You will, I am sure, be glad to form with 
him the confidential and intimate relations 
which did so much, in my case, to make my 
task easy and agreeable. The friendly and 
unconstrained terms on which we were pro- 
duced so much good, that I am most anxious 
that my successor’s intercourse with you 
should be placed at once on the same footing. 


Mr. Seward, upon being informed of the 
resignation of Lord Lyons, in a letter writ- 
ten to him under date of March 20, 1865, 
thus expressed himself: 


I have never desponded of my country, of 
emancipation of her slaves and of her re- 
sumption of her position as an agent of 
peace, progress, and _ civilization—interests 
which I never fail to believe are common 
with all branches of the British family. So 
I have had no doubt that when this dreadful 
war shall be ended, the United States and 
Great Britain would be reconciled and become 
better friends than ever. 

I have thought that you are entitled to 
share in these great successes, as you have 
taken so great a part of the trials of the war. 
But God disposes. I feel sure that if I never 
find time to go abroad again, you with recov- 
ered health will come here to see the reign 
of peace and order. So I shall not dwell upon 
our parting as a final one. 


Lord Newton in closing thus expresses 
himself in regard to the service then ren- 
dered by Lord Lyons: 

It was the good fortune of this country to 
be represented during a protracted and dan- 
gerous crisis by a man who, distinguished by 
exceptional prudence, tact, judgment, and sin- 
cerity, added to these qualities a most minute 
knowledge of his own duties accompanied 
with indefatigable industry. It is not too 
much to say that any one wanting in these 
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qualities would have found it impossible to 


itude as the successful commander who ap- 


pears upon the scene when diplomacy had} communicate. 


failed. 

So far, however, as the distinctively Amer- 
ican investigator of our Civil War attitude 
towards Europe, and especially Great Brit- 
ain, is concerned, what is perhaps not the 
least valuable intimation to be found in 
Lord Newton’s biography is contained in a 
fragment of a familiar letter from Lord 
Lyons to Lord Granville, dated at Tours, 
September 19, 1870. The German investment 
of Paris, after the two capitulations of Sedan 
and Metz, was then imminent. Referring 
to a conversation which had just then taken 
place between the Prussian Ambassador at 
London and Lord Granville, Lord Lyons 
wr’ te: 

On his part it is just the old story I used to 
hear in America from the Northerners: “The 
ordinary rules of neutrality are very well in 
ordinary wars, such as those in which we 
were neutrals, but our present cause is so 
preéminently just, noble, and advantageous 
to humanity and the rest of the world, that 
the very least other nations can do is to 
strain the laws of neutrality, so as to make 
them operate in our favor and against our 
opponents.” (I, 323.) 


News for Bibliophiles 


THE FIRST PUBLISHED ACCOUNT OF 
JONATHAN CARVER’S TRAVELS. 
{The material contained in the following article was 


originally printed for circulation among its members by 
the Wisconsin Historical Society.—Ep. Tug Nation.] 





It is worthy of note that the first publish- 
ed account of Capt. Jonathan Carver’s ex- 
tensive Western travels, from his own pen, 
appeared in the Boston Chronicle of Febru- 
ary 22, 1768, in the form of a letter to his 
wife at Montague, Mass., dated from Mich- 
illimackinac, September 24, 1767, and com- 
municated to the paper by a “gentleman of 
distinction.” For some reason, now com- 
pletely hidden, Carver says in his “Travy- 
els” (London, 1778, p. 148) that he arrived 
at Mackinac in “the beginning of November, 
1767,” while in the letter which follows he 
specifically gives the date as the 30th of Au- 
gust. Here is Carver’s letter in full: 

My Dear—I arrived at this place the 30th of 
last month, from the westward; last winter I 
spent among the Naudoussee of the Plains, a 
roving nation of Indians, near the river St. 
Piere, one of the western branches of the Mis- 
sissipi, near fourteen hundred miles west of 
Michillimackinac. This nation live in bands, 
and continually march like the roving Ara- 
bians in Asia. They live in tents of leather 
and are very powerful. I have learned and 
procured a specimen of their dialect {[cef. 
“Travels,” London, 1778, p. 82], and to the ut- 
most of my power, have made minute remarks 
on their customs and manners, and likewise 








lof many other 
prevent the calamity of war between England | through; which I dare 
and the United States, and the diplomatist | quaintance will think well worth hearing, and 
who successfully avoids a catastrophe of this | which I hope (by the continuation of the same 
nature and at the same time protects the in- | divine Providence that has hitherto in this my 
terests of his country is as deserving of grat- | journeying, in a 








The Nation 


that I 
say, you and my ac- 


nations have passed 


most remarkable manner 


guarded over me in all my ways) personally to 
It would 
the hardships and dangers I 
suffered since I left you, by tempests 
on these lakes and rivers, by hunger and cold, 
and men 


require a volume to 


relate all have 


stormy 


beasts, more 


in danger of 
savage than they; for a long 
speak with in my native language, having only 

two men with me, the one a French man, the 


savage 
time no one to! 
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winter which agrees 


father 


last 
of the 


where I the 


the account 


Spent 


with Hennipin, a 


French Recollect or a Fryar of that order, 
(who some years ago trayeled among Some 
part of the Naudoussees, tho’ not as far west 


as I have been) has given of that people con- 


cerning books [cf. Thwaites's edition of He 

nepin’'s “New Discovery,” Chicago, 19 p 
233) I had with me some books necessary 
for my employment, which they Ipposed to 
be spirits, for as I by looking on the pa 

when I first opened the book, could tell them 
how many leaves there were in the bool ) 
that place, they then would count over the 


ipposing the 


leaves and found I told true; 


other an Indian of the Iroquois, which I had | book was a spirit, and had told me the tn be 
hired to work in the Canoe. I1 never received which otherways they Judged imy le for 
considerable insult during my voyage,| me to know, they would immediately lay thei 


any 
except on the 4th of November last, a little | 


| 
below Lake Pepin on the Mississipi About | 
sun down, having stopt in order to encamp, 
we made fast our canoe. and built a hut to} 


sleep in, dressed some victuals and supped. In 
the being fatigued, mort 
down to sleep: 
time by the fire light, after which I stept out | 
| 
| 


evening, my people 


I sat a while and wrote some 


of my hut. It being star light only, I saw a 
number of Indians about eight rods off, creep- 
ing on the banks of the river. I thought at 
first they had been some wild beasts, but soon 
found them to be Indians. I ran into my hut, | 
awakened my two men, took my pistol in one 
hand, and sword in the other, being followed | 
by my two men well armed. I told them as ‘twas | 
dark, not to fire till we could touch them with 
the muzzle of our pieces. I rushed down upon 
them, just as they were about to cut off our 
communication from the canoe, where was our 


baggage, and some goods for presents to the 


Indians; but on seeing our resolution they | 
soon retreated. I pursued within ten feet of a} 
large party. I could not tell what sort of 


weapons of war they had, but believe they had 


bows and arrows. I don't impute this reso- 
lution of mine to any thing more than the 
entire impossibility I saw of any retreat. The 


rest of the night I took my turn about with 
the men in watching. The next morning [we] 
proceeded up the Mississipi as usual, though 
importuned by my people to return, for fear 
of another onset from these Barbarians, who 
often infest those parts as robbers, at some 
seasons of the year [cf. “Travels,” pp. 51-54]. 

My travels last year, by computing my jour- 
nal, amount to two thousand seven hundred 
miles, and this year, from the place where 
I wintered, round the west, north, and east 
parts of lake Superior, to Michillimackinac, 
are two thousand one hundred miles; the total 
of my travels since I left New-England, is, 
four thousand eight hundred miles, by a mod- 
erate computation. Part of the plans and 
journals, with some letters concerning the sit- 
uation of the country, I sent back with some 
Indians, which plans and letters Governour 
Rogers has sent some time ago by Mr. Daxter, 
a gentleman belonging to London, to be laid 
before the lords of trade. My travels this 
summer I am now preparing for the same pur- 
pose, which is the reason of my not coming 
home this fall. 

I have seen the places where the Spaniards 
came and carried away gold for- 
merly, till the Indians drove them away, un- 
doubtedly there is a great of gold in 
many places of the Mississipi and westward 


silver and 


plenty 
I trust I have made many valuable discoveries 
for the good of my king and country 


I cannot conclude without mentioning some- 
thing of the superstition of the Naudoussees 





inifles, he is a 


hands on their mouths, and cry out in their 
Wokonchee, Wokonchee 
God, he is a God 


language, whieh si 


when I desired to be rid of my guests in my 
hut, I would open the book and read aloud 
they would soon begin to go away, saying to 
one another, he talks with the gods Many 
other remarks of the like kind |] have made 
of that people [cf. “Travels,” pp. 253-: | 
They believe there is a superior spirit, or 
God, who is infinitely good, and that there ts 
a bad spirit, or devil. When they are in trou 
ble, they pray to the devil, because, say they, 
that God being good, will not hurt them, but 
the evil spirit that hurts them, can only avert 
their misery [cf. “Travels,” pp. 381-382] I 


have seen them pray to the sun and moon and 
all the elements, and often hold a pipe for the 
sun and moon and the waters, to smoak 
to this place, I 


thanks of the Governor Commandant, 


the 


who has 


On my return received 


promised he will take special care to acquaint 
the government at home of my service 

I have had my health ever since I left home 
blessed be God, 1 hoy you and all our chil- 
dren are well I have not heard from you 
since 1 came away Give my most affection- 
ate love to my children. I long to see you all 
I expect to be at home next July I have 


two hundred pounds sterling due to me from 


the crown, which I shall have in the spring 


compliments to all friends and ac- 
My dear, your's forgver, 
VER 


JONATHAN CARY 


Give my 


quaintances I am, 


Capt. Carver returned to his family at Mon- 
tague in August, 1768, and time in 
taking steps to have published in book form 


lost no 
an account of his travels. The Boston Chroni 
cle of September 12, 19, and 26, 
tained definite “proposals to the public.” In 
these proposals, the book was described very 
London 


1768, con 


much as it eventually appeared in 
ten years later. The price 
Spanish dollars, and “subscriptions are tak 
en in by Capt. Carver at Montague, and by 
J. Mein, at the London Book 
side of King Street, Boston.” 
traveller appears to have received little en- 
and on 


was to’ be two, 


north 
the 


store, 
However, 
couragement in his undertaking 
February 22, 1769, he sailed for 
the Paoli, Capt. Hall, 
says the Esser Gazett« 


London in 


earrying with him, 


(Salem, February 2%, 


1769), his draughts and journals, and good 
recommendations for his faithful service. Af 
ter many vexatious delay Carver's “Trav 


els” finally saw the light in London in 1778, 
and rapidly became immensely popular. To 
satisfy the demand, many editions appeared 


in English, French, German, and Dutch. 








And to-d t book is still widely read, and 
in its numerous editions it finds ready sale 
in rhe iuction-room and elsewhere. 

\ word about Carver's estimable wife. He 
had married Abigail Robbins in 1746, and 
ther is no evidense available to show that 
they were not on good terms at the time of 

e traveller departure for London. But 
the sad fact is that Capt. Carver seems to 
have had nothing to do with his family after 
he left America, and while in England he 


ontracted a bigamous marriage He died 


pauper in purse in 1780, leaving at least 
ne child, a daughter, by this second mar 
ing The wife of Carver's youth survived 
im twenty-two years (in comfort, let u 
ope), dylt much respected, in the sev 
ty-third year of her age, at Brandon, Vt., 
vovember 9, 1802, while living in the family 
her son-in-law, Joshua Goss, who in 1774 
id married her daughter Abigail Mrs 


rver resting-place in the old Congrega 
onal b in round at Brandon is marked 

t le lab on ich her virtue are 
t fort} Joun Tuomas Ler 
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| 
mon law of England, and is so regarded | snatched an occasional hour or two of sleep 


| . ~~ 
the criminal jurisprudence of all our States. |in one of his chairs or on his cot, from which 


I} crime 1s 


inner of its commission, and 
regard to the amount 
While I have 
New York, I know 
that State, 


larceny and 


penalty is fixed without 


ktracted 


to a criminal code of 


from the victim. not 


that a exists In 


petit 


wide distinction 


ist as here, between rob- 
bery I 


acterization of 


cannot agree with you in your char- 


this case as an instance of in- 


credible inhumanity Whether this negro’s 


ain amounted to fifty cents or fifty dollars, 

his guilt was equally great, for our highways 
mu be kept free from such depradators for 
tl benefit of rich and poor alike. Neither 
do I think you chose a good text from which 
to score us for our injustice to the negro 
rue, administration of justice in the South 

m perfect, just as in your own State 

In my opinion, the negroes in this State usual- 


criminal courts, while the 
but that even hap- 
York In 


orrect the gross 


et ustice in the 
frequently escape 
New 


think you should « 


justice to 


metitnes in 
State I 


tice which you did us in the article above 


luded to, and when again you are moved to 
wh t " please start with a case where 
e ha failed, not one where it has tri- 
nohed ADDISON WHITE. 
\ July 


LN ITALIAN LOVER. 


BOOTS 


The bibliomaniacs appear to be passing 


ioticed an anniversary which would seem 

lculated to stir reverent reminiscence—the 

i tenary of the death of the most notable 

thei fraternity, the Florentine librarian 

Ant Magliabecchi, which occurred in July, 
1714 

origin, and in his youth unable 

d write Magliabecchi worked for 

t hop of a dealer in fruit and 

| but he showed so keen and gen- 

interest in tl | of books that a 

‘ cross the way finally employed 

i } helper Ir very few days, even 

! had learned t ad, he had mad 

j ’ iluable to the dealer because of 

te knowledge of the location and 


stock In the course 


f ve he became the oracle of all the schol- 
' tl cit for } never forgot the vol- 
lition, pare, and line of a sentence he 

once read Hie studied the catalogues of 


\ eat library of Europe, and although he 
tt! ity limits of Florence only twice in his 
i neither of these trips was more than 
dozen miles in le th, he was said to be 
| te the « tents « every other no- 
is accurat is those of his own 

On one ¢ t! Grand Duke 
t uired Ww t the chances were 

L tai i ind valuable book 

ot ‘ it eplied Magliabecchi 

, ‘ to be accessi 

tinople, in the 

( ! it he enth 

t bottom of 

J t ‘ ‘ 
i ! 
| il i¢ 
‘ | 
; hy? ’ il 
| w“ hh hi 
} h ‘ ! undressed but 


usually the | 


| 








severely penalized because of the|he never removed the heaps of books and 


papers, but threw himself across them without 
He was dirty and dilapidat- 
had 


disturbing them. 
ed to a shocking degree, since he 
time to give the slightest attention to his per- 
considerate 


never 
sonal appearance He was very 
of the spiders who hung their festoons about 
his precious volumes, and became very angry 
if a visitor broke their webs in entering. His 
reputation was world-wide, and various mon- 
him to their courts, but 
since money, ease, and fame were alike indif- 
paid not the slightest atten- 


archs tried to entice 


ferent to him, he 
tion to their offers. 


self and his possessions on fire in his absorp- 


He several times set him- 


but some one always intervened in time 
death at 
library, 


tion, 
died a natural 
the age of eighty-one. His 
which he bequeathed to his native city, is now 


the larg« 


him, and he 


to save 


private 


st and most important in Florence. 


Roy TEMPLE HOUSE. 
Norman, Okla July 25 
JEAN-LEON JAURES 
To THE Epitror or THE NATION: 
Sir: The greatest parliamentary tenor, as 


fond of describing him, 


his opponents were 


has passed away The sarcasm fitted, almost 
too well; Jaurés too frequently allowed his 
voice to run to falsetto tones; but that un- 
pleasant organ drew throngs; a Jaurés after- 
noon at the Palais Bourbon was not unlike 
a Caruso evening at the Opéra. W hether 
they had come to admire or to damn, all ap- 
plauded; he did it so well; almost too well 


) appear absolutely sincere. Yet he was sin- 


cerity itself. His marvellous pyrotechnic dis- 
plays were not tainted with mountebankism; 
his eloquence was almost a reflex Jaurés 
l}could not help being eloquent. One is almost 
tempted to recall Daudet's fling at South- 
lerners who never thought unl they were 
l talking 
\ child of fifteen, Jaurés loved to harangue 
l his fellow-citizens and to explain to them the 
local issues of their little town of Castres. 
The boy orator was a plodder, too; he con- 
ered his degrees at an early age, and grad- 
uated from the Ecole Normale, the most man- 





larinlike establishment of higher learning in 
I'rance, at the head of 

At twenty-six he 
ment; lost 


philosophy at the Toulouse University; return- 


his class. 


was returned to Parlia- 


his seat a few years later; taught 
ed to the Chamber, and became, so to speak, an 
indispensable element of French parliamentary 
even rose to the dignity 


life At one time he 

Vice-President of the Chamber, which, for 

a Socialist, was no mean accomplishment. 
Soon after his entrance into political life 
he identified himself with the Socialist move- 
ment a group gathered around him which 
uled not dictatorially, but merely through 

the prestige of his extremely broad mind 
wut n took issue with Guesde, who 
to tl orthodox theory, known as the 
l «, accordin to which collectivism 
by reed upon the world overnight. 
had a deep ense of the continuity 
hu histor he believed that the social 
ld ly be accomplished by the 
te d irmoniou will of an immense 
\ volutionary minority, he was 
t rey t, however intelligent and ener- 


revolution. 
the 


Radicals, or 


vill never bring about a 


Those who to Guesde were conscious 


capitalism-——reformists, 





; 
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mere Republicans—were to Jaurés the uncon 


scious tools of Socialism He never pra 

ticed exclusivism, he never hesitated to form 

alliances with bourgeois Republican group 

whenever the Republic, which he considere 
the indispensable basis for the buildi 

of Socialist institutions, was threatened 1 

Royalist machinations Charged before th 


Amsterdam Congress of 1904 with bei 
opportunist, Jaurés boldly declared that, i 
about the 


he believed in none but 


ler to brings 





victory of Sociali 


practical methods 


It may be that his death closed premature 


‘y a chapter of his evolution which would 
have ~»roved of intense interes The 
who had opposed the svndicalist ide 
tive minorities as stubbornly the Mar t 
logmatism surprised his own associat ! 
July 17 of this year by offering a motion whict 
committed the Socialist party to a purely; 
dicalist measure; the general strike as a r¢ 
vonse to attempts at mobilization Guesd 
then branded him as a traitor to his party 
French jingoes, who couldn't forgive him for 


advocating a rapprochement with Germany 


| 


called him a traitor to his country; a stupid 
youth did the rest. Whatever we may thin! 
of the man and of the politician, we must 
concede that he was a wonderful generator of | 


activity, mental and physical Present at 
every important congress, enlivening the de- 
bates with a flash, drawing fire from his op- 
ponents, and answering them in Chesterfield- 


iun style, he, in a sense, made history wher- 


ever he went. In spite of his immense labors 
he for ten 
years to contribute a daily article to his paper, 
the 

party, 


as agitator and leader managed 


perhaps most 


Radical 


ViHumanité, interesting 


as it constituted 


life, 


“product of a 


consistent commentary on legislation, 
and art. He also found 
his book, “La Réalité du 


an interesting variation on the 


literature, time to 


embody in monde 
sensible,” mon- 
disagreed with 
his 


Revolution, 


Historians have 
view he 
the 
has been 


istic theme. 
the point of 
uminous work on 
facts 
able. An inexhaustible publicist, he had begun 
the 


Socialism 


expressed in vol- 


French but 


its basis of found unimpeach- 
publication of an encyclopedic history of 
ANDRE TRIDON 


New York, August 3 


LIQUOR AND DRUGS. 


To THE Eprror or THE NATION: 
Sir: In 
prohibition 


of the claim by opponents of 


drug-using is 


view 


that most preva- 


The Nation 


Literat ure 


\ “STANDPATTER” OF THE EIGH 
TEENTH CENTURY 
T Life a Cor . P j 
lori Earl H l Hi 
Che of G t Brit I PI p ¢ 
.OrK Universi ot ¢ j o Ire ) 
. new life of Lord Hardwicke was much 
needed, for histori ive been obliged to 
content themselves with the very prejudiced 
d untri orthy li i Lord (¢ npbell 
Lives of tl Lord Chancellors,” the tupid 
three volumes by Mr. Harris, or the uninspired 
nnals in the “Dictionary of National Bio 
jraphy.” All three of these works ow littl 
understanding of the real services of Lord 
Chancellor Yorke to the development of Eng 
ltish law, and they fail completely in making 
evident the reasons for his long possession 
| of political influence. The present author 
therefore, had an opportunity to produce a 
creat and important contribution to our 
knowledge of the history of the eighteenth 
|century by picturing in all its phases one of 





lent and serious where the sale of liquor has} 


been prohibited, I wish, while the matter is 
still fresh in the public mind, to call attention 
to the extent of the drug traffic in New York, 
where there is certainly no lack of liquor, as 
indicated by the immense amount of news and 
comment in the New York papers. 


The opponents of prohibition argue that if 
a prohibitory law is not enforced, it should 
be repealed, yet nobody seems to be arguins 


Drug law. 
call 
in drugs in the prisons as indicating how 


for a repeal of the 
traffic 
lit- 
tle regard the political appointees of a corrupt 
liquor like for 
any law which they are supposed to enforce. 
It is also noteworthy that the recent Na- 
tional Convention of Alienists and Neurolo- 
gists put alcohol first in the list of the causes 
of insanity and derangement, and drugs lower 
down in the scale. WILLIAM H. ANDERSON, 


I desire also to attention to the 


organization Tammany have 


New York, July 27. 


| 


the most typical personalities of that age 
Mr. Yorke 
lor, and so had no difficulty in placing him-| 
self in the environn 
the perusal of family 
family traditions, and by the careful study 


of the activities of his ancestors chronicled 


is a descendant of the Chancel 


of his hero, through | 
| 


letters, listening to 


in many state papers, private correspondence, 


and contemporary memoirs. 


his three ponderous volumes gives evidence 
of his industry and his conscientious at 
tempt to perform an act of piety; but that 
same perusal has left the reviewer with a} 
feeling of having been present during most | 
of the laborious undertaking. Like the re al | 
Lord Hardwicke, his biographer has taken | 


the Chancellor very seriously and has woven 
into his narrative all the pomposity of the} 


average eighteenth-century politician, until | 

one longs for a little touch of George Sel 
, : : . | 

way’s sprightliness when over his cups, rath 


er than the same George’s grim humor when 
present at his favorite entertainment in a | 
chamber of death or at a hanging. Still the 
ponderousness of the biography may be ex 
cused on the plea that it reflects the seri 
ousné of Lord Hardwicke’s own life 
But the greatest disappointment of th 
whole book is that the author gives us no 
j}comprehensive view of Lord Hardwicke the 
politician. The word politician is used ad-} 
visedly, for the author always calls him a} 
|} statesman—perhaps a natural mistake for a} 
| relative and one who sees in the Chancellor | 





the only hope of an expanding eighteenth-| 
century Britain; but to understand the poli-| 
tics of the eighteenth century in England 


one should have studied the development of 
politics in ancient Rome or in modern Unit 
ed States, where similar conditions have pro 
similar results, of “Big 
Business” and politics with a natural lower- 
ing of political honesty. The Whig ring 
that managed to usurp all power under the 


duced an alliance 





The perusal of | , 


t ‘ e! mn ¢ " a i } il 
counte;:r! “4 or ‘ me 
hich i t ] ( in 
7 mu ] of ~ . V« . | ad 
Chancellor York 
he a 

: 2 von I i 

\\ 

ISstor ‘ t I a 
f , 

mt ir hi ‘ \ ‘ i \ 

id in i of 1 d ‘ \ 

1 “Mr ‘ i ti 
Whi that part lar f tik ‘ ed 
by Lord Hardwicke and the 1) e ¢ 

wher provided Whi l 0 
I identified with pre ‘ 
matically done by wrt ! t ] I 
clique of “real Whi ‘ 
vative typ d can be « red 
ine 0 oul! owl ‘ if i I 
upholds the popularly d creed ¢ 
tandpattism.” The author s! 
out his work no understandti of 1 er 
real distinction His creed is exp! d on 
early page (143) 
The Whi v1 1 
re t i 
. , 
j ‘ t i t ’ 
} ‘ ne ! 
ose wl } ! 
t arbitra 
if lw i I 
}ordinatio! of | 
abroad 

Although the statement, if limited to t 
first years of the reign of Geors ] ight 
pass as a somewhat bi ed interpre on of 

Whig gentleman, it i i olutel Are 
analysis of the condition for later irs, pial 
ticularly when the term Whig party is lim 
ited, as it is by Mr. Yorke, to a particular 
faction of politicians; and it fails therefore 
as a vade me m through the 1 ricact [ 
eighteenth-century politic Yet Mr. York 
assuine that hi ancestor 1 alw Poe 
| ing the right and ivil the emplr 
ever combination hi own faction i 
| with those formerly opposed to it Hard 

icke’s introduction into politic I 
to the Pelham interests, to whic! I 
ied faithful throughout his life j 
patrons he joined the forces of Kk 
Walpole a long a hi tar 
ascendencs but like rs f 
that his political future ould | erved 
better with the downfall of that autocrat, so 
that his influence was lent for the Ose 

After the fall of Walpole there was a fur 
ther division of the Whi into factior the 
two principal ones being that led by the Pel 
hams and Hardwicke and that of the Duke 
of Cumberland. Besides these, there was the 
progressive party, of which William Pitt 
was becoming the leader, and also the Lel 


cester House faction of the Prince of Wales. 
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The chief aim of all these factions was the 
holding of office, and the game of politics 
simply turned on the possibility of ousting 
the “ins” or routing the “outs.” Even such 
in important event as the outbreak of the 
French and Indian War was occasioned by 


the manipulations of the “outs,” the Duke of | 


Cumberland’s faction; and the plot was so 


far successful as to bring some of them to 


Of all these schemes and counter-schemes, 
there ts sufficient evidence inthe letters print- 
ed by Mr. Yorke, but there is no evidence of 
understanding of their signifi- 
canes Instead we get a picture of the 


thre 1uthor'’s 


Lord Chancellor as a great statesman, advis 
ing only what he regards as the best for the 


country. The game of politics was not for 


} 


uch an Uebermensch 


There has 
by the 


been, therefore, much left out 
author of these volumes that we | 
hould have expected to be included: but, on | 
the other hand, there is much to praise 

lirst of all, this is a life of the Lord Chan 

cellor which gives an adequate and authori 
tative treatment of the externals. Contro 
verted points are carefully investigated, and 
although historians will not accept the deci 
ions where they depend on interpretations 
of important historical events, still there are 
ufficlent data presented to form a personal 
judgement It is a pity that more space is 
not ranted in three volumes to treat at 
reater length Lord Hardwicke’s contribu 
tions to the development of the law of 
to a careful reader of the life it 
is very evident that his services In this field 
been great and are his surest titles to 


fame. 
\nother service of the work is an admira 
b pen portrait of the Duke of Newcastle 
To picture this fussy, self-seeking politician 
\ not a difficult task, as he has revealed 
imself o unlike the ways of Lord Hard 
viek« through his letters There has never 
been a itisfactory publication of Newecas 
etter but in these volumes we have 
nun rs of them that will make possible a 
better eatin te of the man 


Mr. Yorke has fortunately broken away 


from the time-honored English method of in 


corporath the private letters and public 
f ul ts in the text of a biography, a prac 
tiee that compels a cutting of the text to fit 
the needs of the composition Instead of 
this, the author has printed after each chap 
ter of narrative a collection of letters writ 

n b nd to the Earl of Hardwicke He 
} no however, had the courage to print 
f ein their entirety, and In his preface he 
Cor es that certain liberties, such as mod 
t ine the pelling, have been taken On 
the whole the selection of letter ha been 
ell dot when itis remembered from what 

large ma of matertal the choice had to 
! made Still, such elective method | 


sufficient for historical students, and a 

it ervice to research in both England 

nd America would be performed if steps 
were taken to publish in crfenso the extant 
correspondence of eighteenth century politi 


| 
|‘sheep track" of the first of these novels 


ischolar and antiquary who chooses solitude 


“society’”—the sheep track. 


‘The 


| CURRENT FICTION. husband, she becomes at once an accom- 
lone & es : plished and popular actress. She will not 
|The Sheep Track. By Nesta H. Webster-/pive her “George” the satisfaction of a 
| New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. divorce. In the end, however, her hand is 
The Celebrity’s Daughter. By Violet Hunt.| forced in two ways. The woman of title 
| New York: Brentano's is a baroness in her own right, and if her 

forthcoming son by “George” is not legiti- 
mate, the poor innocent will lose what 
vould otherwise be his birthright. This 


Nation 
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| These novels are sufficiently alike in 
theme and in species to be mentioned to- 


| Sether. They both belong to that order of | . 
minor English fiction which deals conjointly consideration works upon the actress’s moth- 
with the life of art and the life of fashion. | °T!Y heart. Secondly, George is made dra- 
The “artistic temperament” is a well-recog- | matic censor, and has in his hands the fate 
nized asset for novelists, but hardly more | °f a play which his wife believes will make 
valuable than the aristocratic temperament. | "eT fortune. The upshot is a refined bar- 
|Mayfair is not less thrilling than Bo.|8ain by which the wife yields her husband 
hemia; where the two impinge, romance |® divorce in return for his favorable ver- 
greatly flourishes. “Trilby” was merely a| dict upon her play. As for Tempe, the girl, 
piquant rendering of the old theme. The| She loves a young man of family whom she 
| knows to be an utter rake, and who finally 

is, as may be imagined, the path followed | @!8appears from view in the rdéle of a co- 
by conventional society. The writer loses respondent, on the way to a cynical mar- 
no opportunity of elaborating the metaphor, | "ase with nis latest victim. A drunken 
Her heroine, Marica Fayne, though her fath-| Aunt Gerty” and eacanaagragiaapes society 
er is, as it were, a registered animal, has | People supply an element of even more buoy- 
been bred away from the track. Fayne is q| ant mirth to this charming tale. There 
|would seem to be no essential disharmony 
shown here between the wayside strollers 
lof art and the followers of the social sheep- 
| track. The moral is that, with certain dif- 


|ferences of usage, they are all equally nasty. 


as a setting for his remote thoughts. He 
worships beauty in the colder “classical” 
sense, and brings up his daughter in ig- 
norance of everything ugly to eye or mind, 


taking it for granted that she will continue | 
satisfied with his way of life. But she is|7¢ Autobiography of a Happy Woman. 

> | 

| 


young and beautiful, and has her instincts, | Anonymous. New York: Moffat, Yard 
to be confirmed by her first contact with | & Co. 

the world. That world divides itself for| Transition: A Psychological Romance. By 
her into a world of pleasure and a world | Lucy Re-Bartlett. New York: Longmans, 
of happiness. At first she identifies the one| Green & Co. 

with the other, and both with the life of | First, a caution to the reader not to be 
Unluckily for | led by the title of our first to look for any- 
our satire, the portraits of sheep chosen as thing pleasantly idyllic in these pages. The 
typical—notably a Lady Grundisburgh andj writer is a militant woman, happy because 
a Lady Plumpton—are ridiculous and feeble;she has won her personal fight, a fight 
caricatures. The young Earl of Windlesham, | against the inherited helplessness and de- 
with whom Marica falls in love, and from | pendence of her sex, not in politics, but in 
vhom she barely escapes, is, from what we the ordinary business of living. What she 
have gathered of earls, somewhat more cred-| has here written is not properly an auto- 
ible. But it is Peter Trent, the plain, solid | biography, but a tract. The style is lively 


man, waiting unobtrusive in the background,|and aggressive. It disposes, for example, 
| 





| who really seems most like a person (Fayne/|of the present day as “a money-mad age 


himself is a monster). We are glad, for | whirling dervish dances round the umbilical 
several reasons, to leave Marica in his hands. cord of its own ego.” The upshot of the 

The “Tempe” of “The Celebrity’s Daugh-| matter is that this woman succeeded in mak- 
ter” is a very different sort of girl from|ing her own way in the material world, and 
Marica Fayne, a more modern type of hero-|thinks it a necessary and beautiful thing 
ine. She tells the story herself, in that tone|that all women should be able to do that. 
of “frankness” which means a deliberate|She has a raging contempt for the “genera 
abstention from modesty, not to say decen-|tion of women that had to marry willy- 
cy, and which marks a type of female now | nilly, or be damned,” the generation that 
frequently and publicly pleased with her-|was helpless and nerveless when thrown 
self. The celebrity, Vero-Taylor, whom his | upon its own resources. The book presents 
daughter always calls “George,” is under-|neicher a consecutive story nor a sustained 
tood to be a novelist of distinction. Welland progressive argument. We learn some- 
find him a shabby cad who has eloped with | thing of the writer’s experiences as stu- 
a woman of title and does not know what | dent, schoolmistress, woman of business, and 


to do with her. He borrows right and left,| journalist. But she continually interrupts 


but the ménage is supported chiefly by an| her own story to tell the stories of other 
allowance made to the lady of title by a! women, and to point and repoint her single 
former admirer, and another made to the moral. She is fond of italics, and of simple, 
distinguished novelist by his injured wife,| strenuous words like “swat” and “bump” 
Tempe's mother Mrs. Vero-Taylor would!and “smash.” For in the creed of current 
be a somewhat more remarkable person in| feminism the swat is mightier than the sim- 
Deserted by her! per. 


real life than in a novel. 











canes 
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In “Transition: A Psychological Ro- 
mance,” no such vulgar word is to be found, 
nor is the thing itself admired for its own 
sake. Nevertheless, this is a novel or se- 
ries of dialogues strung together on a slight 


thread of plot, in defence of English mili-| 
tancy as one of the natural manifestations | 


of that “coming order” which Mrs. Re-Bart- 
lett has already celebrated in more than one 
volume of essays. The Hugh and Maimie 
of the tale are intended as mere types; the 
girl, of the young woman whose mind and 
spirit are full of the new cause, but whose 
heart still yearns for a mate among the un- 
just sex; the man, of the thick-headed citi- 
zen, wedded to the traditional notion of a 
female sphere, yet hopelessly in love with 
one of the recalcitrants. 
rather pity him, he is so evidently a man 
of straw set up to be demolished, or con- 
verted. He seems really “a decent sort,” de- 
serving better of fate than his continual 
role of listener. The 
hear, the argumenta ad hominem supplied 
by his innocent heart, make up together a 
course of sprouts predestined to be too 
much for him. Maimie is not only a pretty 
girl and a militant—she is a mystic on the 
way to becoming an Illuminate. After and 
beneath her in all her phases, honest, bewi)- 
dered Hugh must struggle till he comes to 
a knowledge of the only formula by which 
she may be won. The story as a story is 
rather absurd, but the author is not a nov- 
elist, and confides to us in her Foreword 
that the need to sketch pictorially the new 
order of life has so worked upon her that 
“reluctantly, fearfully,” she has felt driven 
to adopt a literary form which she “never 


thought, and never wished, to touch.” Such 
an enterprise, if the novel is really a lit- 
erary form, takes courage. If Mrs. Re 


Jartlett had chosen the epic or the dramatic 
form for her criticism of the hour, she would 
been laughed at—if any one could 
been found to give her a hearing at all. 
It understood that one cannot step casu- 
ally into success in either of those fields. 
But the novel is fair game. 


have 
have 


s 


The Day that Changed the World. By Harold 
Begbie. New York: George H. Doran Co. 
This is a sort of sequel to Mr. Begbie’s 

other books about conversion; but whereas 

the others dealt with observed fact, this is 
an attempt at millennial fiction. The topic 
is peculiarly fitted to bring out the author’s 
weak points—lack of creative imagination 
and occasional want of humor. On the “Day” 
all professing Christians suddenly find that 
they really believe in God. This, in Mr. Beg- 
bie’s includes belief in immortality, 
and in heaven‘and hell. It is affirmed over and 
over again that the hell which awaits sinners 
is a place of eternal torture. The realiza- 
tion that there is an actual God of love who 
condemns the wicked to everlasting agony 
affects different classes and persons in differ- 
ent ways. Fashionable ladies go slumming 
and take the poor for drives in their motor 
cars; great corporations raise wages or an- 
nounce profit-sharing plans; the Bishop of 


view, 


Poor Hugh—we | 


lectures he has to) 


+ ° 
The Nation 

| Brompton and many others take to warning 
| prostitutes in the streets that they are on 
‘the road to perdition; the leader of the Con- 
servative Opposition in Parliament offers co- 
‘operation in reform legislation to the Lib- 
erals; the militant suffragettes transfer their 
enthusiasm to a campaign “for modesty, for 
simplicity, for dignity” of dress. “There is 
something definitely, flagrantly irreligious in 
the very spirit of women’s dress. One can- 
not even think of St. Mary in the dress of 
to-day. Mrs. Frothingham [leader 
of the militants] told me it was fifty thou- 
sand times more inspiring than campaigning 
for a vote.” All this might be made very 
amusing, and some of it is so; but Mr. Beg- 
bie’s intention is absolutely serious. 


WALTER BAGEHOT. 


Life of Walter Bagehot. By His Sister-in- 
Law, Mrs. Russell Barrington. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $4 net. 

It 
this. 
fallen 
amateurs, 
tudes, that 
scarcely exists. 


not to judge such a work as 
The writing of English biography has 
into the hands of 
padding plati 


norm comparison 


is easy 
so predominantly 
addicted 
proper 
How commonly, after going 


to and 


a of 


through one of these contemporary lives, we 
are reminded of the 
self: “Are you not 
you do not know so much of a man just 
It 


to let the encumbrance of circumstances pas: 


words of Bagehot him- 
that 
af- 
time 


conscious yourself 


ter reading his biography? requires 
off. Just in the same way there is no single 
ness, no unbroken, defined, unified 
of character in 
” Judged thus, by comparison with the 


delinea 


tion contemporary narra- 
tions. 
stream of amateur essays called biography, 
Mrs. Barrington’s work is excellent. But by 


any stricter norm of criticism it would have 


to be condemned pretty severely for Its mass 
of irrelevant matter and its futile circum 
locutions. 

To be more precise, the first six chapters 
(considerably above a third of the whole 
book) are intolerably long-drawn-out. The 
rambling account of Bagehot’s childhood at 
Langport and education at University Col- 
lege, London, is written by one who had no 


of her subject, and had 
rely letters 


first-hand knowledge 
few to 
quoted are the usual meaningless correspond 


documents upon. The 


ence of a boy; there few telling anec- 
dotes, and the attempt to trace the character 
of the man to the surroundings of the child, 
as generally happens with those who try to 
the f Sainte-Beuve, is 
multitudinous of 


all Barrington's 


are 


merely 
Most 
harping 


bend bow o a 


waste words. dis 


Mrs. 


tressing of is 


on the occasional insanity of Bagehot's 
mother and the effect of this family anxiety 
on his temperament. It would have been 
vell to have this matter out, once and for 
all, clearly and explicitly; but the continual 
allusion to it, with never a straightforward 
statement of Mrs. Bagehot's form of mania 


its is and 
exasperating. 
There is an abrupt change for 


with the visit of Bagehot to Paris in 


and consequences, unnecessary, 
even 
the better 


1851, 


_ 
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when he was twenty-five years old. Though 
he had already begun authorship in a small 


way, the shock of the coup d'¢tat seems to 
have first set his real powers in motion 
The letters which he wrote to the Enquirer 
on the political situation of Fran are still 
good reading, containing, among other mem 
orable sayings, his famous characterization 
of the English people “I fear you will 
laugh when I tell you what I conceive to 
be about the most essential mental quality 
for a free people whose liberty is to be pro 
gressive, permanent, and on a large scale 

it is much stupidity.” A s d paradox 
but whether true or not, or whether t 

truth lies rather with Goethe's belief that 
ithe French would be saved in t i by 


their intelligence, only time and the college 
}debating society can decide 
With this visit to Paris, Bagehot's private 


+) 


correspondence also begins to show the color 


of his genius. There is, for instance a 
letter to his father, a vivid description of 
the barricades, not without a useful glimpse 
into the nature of revolutionary mobs tin 
general. We can quote only a few lines 
The people making them It 
were of two very unlike t I 
greater number were met ! 

tmins is tl technical word } 
of hopboys and on of the tl 

t ul-lookit \ fellow t 
the fa ind it il quit 

ides these and directi t! 1 " 

tage who have | it th 

men whose face I « t \ t 

yellow, ur, angry, fanatical ! 
er shoot you than not 

From this time the interest of the life 
flows in a full stream, despite t under 
ing style of the biographer, and t the 
exception of one long and impertinent e) 
cursus on the acts of the biographer'’s father 
in India We follow now t Bag ) \ 
already knew from his books, In hi r 
as banker with the great hou of Stucke 
to which his father belonged, in ditinge 
of the Economist, and in his introduction 
into the higher political circles through t 
Right Hon. James Wilson. From the pure 
ly human point of view, one of the most 
entertaining sections of the book is 1 
which tells of Bagelot’s visits to th: } 
of Mr. Wilson at Claverton, and his relia 
tion with the family of daughters there, one 
of whom he married, and another of 
is the present biographer Indeed, Bagelhot 
vas the most human of men, as any reader 
of his literary or economical! essays kno 
and Mrs Jarrington was quit right i 
making this characteristic of in t 
keynote of her narration } n t d 
routine of bookkeeping could not d 
his spirits “T have devoted 1 time fo 
the last four months,” he rites to 
close friend, R. H. Hutton, “near! 
sively to the art of bookkeeping by doubl 
entry, the theory of which is agreeable and 
pretty, but the practice perhaps as hor: 
as anything ever was. I maintain, too, in 
vain that sums are matters of opinion, but 
the people in command here do not compre 
hend the nature of contingent matter, and 





try to prove that figures tend to one result 
matter of fact, 
economist and analyst of finance 


n another. AS a 


er a master of addition. 


Mr Barrington quotes at considerable 
ler from LBagehot’'s « ays, and adds crit 
ich are sometimes wise and some 

t not. Atthe very beginning of the book 
I is Statement “A striking point 

" 1] vork is that he not only has 
I t ! subjects exhaustively, but en 


them keenly.” rhe second point is 


nd l' | j 
cantly true, and explains the unfailing 


t and gusto in Bagehot's writings, even 


ien they deal with topics seemingly the 
most remote, to use one of his own fine 
J i rom “the hearth of the soul.” But 
t fl point made by Mrs. Barrington is 
{ only with reservations, particularly in 


literary essay His criticism is always 
interesting and buoyed up by a profound 
ind ympathetic understanding of human 
nature; the critic seems to have lived litera 
ture But his actual baggage of book-learn-| 
ing ve have been trained to demand this 
b the great and exhaustive critics of 
Fran is sometimes rather slender. He 


vill give you the life. 
lack of value, of 


but for a genetic study of 


man Shelley to the 


and the human value, or 
Shelley's poetry; 
romanticism and Shelley's place 
must go to other sources 
A word must be said in conclusion in re- 
book. This 


ordinary sense, but 


card to the proofreading of the 


is not only bad in the 


disfigured by such monstrosities as 
a u for Elissus, and “Oeneas” for 
teneas In several places such errors as 
um lor gave, or “felt” for left, turn 
into nonsense 
ROMI AND HER LOCAL COMMON. 
WEALTHS 
fhe Municipalities of the Roman Empire 
| james S. Reid New York: G. P. Put 
nan on 
| ibstance of the lectures, delivered 
orks i in the University of London, has 
eon ird also at the Lowell Institute in 
Hoste ind in Columbia University The 
obje to present the Roman Empire in 
the aspect of a vast federation of local com 
, t h retaining in some degree 
t risti of t earlier “city-state” 
‘ f Gra Noman world It is a view 
of extended presentation, but 
tiv Traginentary character of the evidence 
! iining t regard to the local consti 
tution and administration even of any sin 
kle one of the vast number of municipall 
t neerned make the task an almost 


opel one from the outset 


After speaking of the extent to which the 
Roman dominion grew, Dr. Reld says 

hola by profession know well, but stu 

dent | advanced often fail to realize, that 


marvellous evolution there runs 
thread of history which ts rather 


through this 
continuou 


inicipal than imperial 


If he had said that there runs through it 
virtually a separate thread for each sepa- 


therein, we 


‘Lhe 


Nation 


municipality, almost countless 
threads falling into more or less closely re- 
lated groups, and all finally centring at 
Rome, he would expressed his own 
more fully and conveyed to the reader 


rate these 


have 
view 
more clearly the perplexities of his task as 
reflection upon the 
skill of the author to say that the result 
hard reading, and the fact 
that he has been able to hold audiences to 
gether in three different cities for the deliv- 
intractable material in an ex- 


historian. It is no 


al 


makes extremely 


ery of such 
tended course of lectures must be taken as 
both to his own 


intellectual 


a compliment power as 


a speaker and to the earnest- 
ness of his hearers. 

One might readily imagine that Rome, in 
her pathway to world-conquest, would have} 
municipal organization to a single 
type as she went, in the interest of con- 
administration. But she knew the 
with which she 


venient 


nature of the populations 


had to deal too well to attempt to crush 
local pride under the odious weight of a} 
'dead uniformity imposed from without. Her | 


demands were for a long time little more 
than the minimum which would safeguard | 
her own suzerainty, and the later en-| 
croachments on local autonomy were but the 
working of internal elements of decay which 
were destined to bring her own ruin. 
| The differences marking the municipali- 
ities under her control grew out of various 
The old idea of the “city-state” 
naturally tended to variety, as the history 
of the Greek cities so vividly shows. Cities 
| which owed their birth and growth to the 
working of natural causes differed as 
a class from the large number of those 
|which were founded at a stroke either as a 
lbid for glory on the part of the founder or 
as a means of holding conquered territory. 
| Again, the cities of the eastern half of the 
\Empire, all through its history, were mark- 
characteristics profoundly different 
from those of the West. The Empire was 
ithus a vast system of laboratories of exper!- 
| ment in municipal administration, never se- 
riously hampered by arbitrary imperial in- 
terference with local methods. But if no} 
ruinous pressure was felt at this point, it | 
ldid finally come at another. The material | 
ldemands of the Imperial Government grew 
Mines, for- 


causes. 


slow 


ied by 








gradually heavier and heavier. 
ests, fisheries, and other natural sources of | 
wealth fell more and more under control of | 
The manufacture of neces-| 
try articles for the military and official 
service went generally into the same hands. 
i'The requirements of the Government post 
lservice were a severe burden upon all towns 
and the delivery of corn 
was a 


the emperors. 


lalong the routes 


and other provisions 
heavy weight upon municipalities and farm- 


for public use 


lers alike And so it happened that the 
| Empire itself drained away the life-blood 
| from these local communities which alone 


Dr. Reid's closing 
from the pages 


lhad given it its vitality. 
words sound like an echo 
lof Tacitus: 

In this tragedy of ruin it is difficult to as- 
No move- 





sien any great role to human will. 


| nunte. 


|} to Capo d’ Orlando. 
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ment in history wears more the appearance 
of a destiny, sweeping along in an ever-grow- 
ing flood, imperious and irresistible. 


This book could not possibly hold the 
interest of one who reads for mere enter- 
tainment. It is distinctly for the student, 
who has some knowledge of Rome already 


and is willing to do vigorous intellectual 
labor for more. One is sorry that material 
worked over three times for oral delivery 


should have been allowed to go to the press 
and through the press in such shape as to 
require two pages of addenda and corrigen- 
da. It should also have been impossible for 
a book to get by the proofreaders of the 
Cambridge Press with two separate refer- 
ences to the Colonia Agrippinensis (Co- 
logne) as constituted in 50 B. c., especially 
when in both cases the Emperor Claudius 
is mentioned in immediate connection with 


|the incident. Are our best publishing houses 


possibly relaxing in their sense of responsi- 


| bility in points of mere scholarship? We 


would not, however, close with an unfavor- 
able impression. The wealth of matter 
which the author has here brought together 
is really indispensable to any earnest stu- 
dent of Roman history. 


A TRAVELLER DE LUXE. 


Impressions de Sicile. By Princesse Marie 


Wolkonsky. Paris: Librairie Hachette. 
1914. 20 francs. 


This sumptuous quarto, brightened by a 
number of colored reproductions from the 
author’s own paintings and printed on paper 
kindly as well to the eye of the reader as to 
its profusion of well-selected photographic 
illustrations, will certainly make Sicily live 
again in the imagination of any one who 
has had the good fortune to travel there. The 
Princess made her tour by automobile, start- 
ing southward from Messina and holding 
closely to the coast until she reached Seli- 
From Selinunte she passed north- 
ward to the Segestan ruins, through Alcamo 
to Palermo and then close along the shore 
A break in the road 
east of this point made it necessary to turn 
southward into the mountains, and Messina 
was finally attained by way of Randazzo, 
Francavilla, and Taormina, with the addi- 
tion of many fine views of A®tna to the orig- 
inal schedule. Her first sight of the colos- 
sus on reaching the summit of the Sierra del 
Ré, some twenty miles distant, calls forth 
this passage; it was in the winter, with the 
snow mantle falling well down the slopes: 


The obliquely shining sun cast shadows of 
transparent blue and tints of opal over its sin- 
uosities. A white flaky smoke, losing itself in 
the clear heavens, crowned the majestic cone. 
What a marvel, this spectacle of Nature! 
A®tna, like a gigantic diamond, darts its daz- 
zling fires over the roseate background of the 
sky. We stop, entranced by this fairy spec- 
tacle, wholly unlike that of the snowy peaks 
of the Alps. 


Her likening of the mountain to a diamond 
recalls the Italian habit of speaking of its 
fertile slopes as “empearled” with the farm- 
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houses which gleam in the distance, and the 


disaster which crushed so many of those} leil; de 


few 
as well the 


weeks ago brings 
comment of 


farmhouses only a 
back to the mind 
René Bazin, 
secoue, les perles tombent!” 

She did not climb tna, and it may well 
have been a commendable feeling of fitness 
that led her to leave that awe-engendering 
summit to its conspicuous seclusion. It is 
not so easy, however, to find a satisfactory 
explanation of the fact that Mount Eryx 
(modern San Giuliano) was not included in 
an itinerary unhampered by imperative 
limits of time or expense. Gregorovius, the 
historian of medi#val Rome, was charmed 
with the place, though with an attitude not 
unnatural to a German of fifty years ago he 
felt it necessary to deny that the A®=neid had 
any part in the attraction. 
traveller from France, even 


“seulement, quand le géant se} 


But an educated | 
in these days, | 


should be too susceptible to the spirit of Vir- | 
gil to pass unconcerned within a few miles | 


of ancient Eryx, which adds to its Virgilian 
memories sO magnificent a view of the Medi- 


terranean underneath, Sparagio looming 
into the upper blue to the east, the lofty 


“gatian Islands under the sinking sun, and 
the salt basins, wheat fields, and vineyards 
stretching off southward towards Marsala 
and Mazzara. Nor did Castrogiovanni, 


the | 


ancient Henna, with its wealth of Sikel and | 


Greek legend, lure her into the interior. In 
fact, the evidence of this volume goes far 
to fix Princess Wolkonsky as too essentially 


a modern to do full justice to her subject. 


There is much to appeal to the eye in Sicily, 
even if its past were utterly unknown, but 
there are few localities in which a sympa- 
thetic grasp of remote history and legend 
will yield heavier returns to present appre- 
‘iation. 

Of course, such a tour involved occasiona! 
hotel 
tions were but ill-adapted to Parisian sensi- 


lodging in places where accommoda- 


bilities. In one case, at least, the beds were 


so uninviting to a more intimate acquaint- 


ance that the night was passed sans désha- | 


biller, with sleep still further destroyed by 
the uproar of the ambulant 
kinematograph outfit, and the dust of that 
town indignantly shaken 
from the tires of the Wolkonsky automobile 


“artists” of an 


was somewhat 


at the hour of five in the morning, “la nuit} 


la plus mauvaise de tout notre voy- 
age. The volume does not show much evi- 
dence of a sense of humor sufficient to min- 
imize such infelicities of travel, though the 
author had been much 
before at this same hotel by the naive repty 
of “don for 
for the next “Je suis incapable de 


” 


amused the evening 


Peppino” to a request six eggs 
morning: 
les faire,’ mais la le pourra.” 


Whether the 


parture 


patronne 


unusually early hour of dé 


talled the capability of 


not told. \ 


fore “la pa 


tronne” we are lip in geograph 


ical names may be pardoned, but one feel 
more like granting grace to the author than 
to the house of Hachette for such an error 
as occurs in a paragraph on “an unique 
view” from a hilltop near Solunto. “D’un 
coté, le regard plonge jusqu’ a la loin- 





| Trapani. 


y ° 
‘The Nation 

Palerme toute empourprée de so- 
l'autre, l’'eil est captivé par la 
beauté du golfe de Trapani.” It would in- 
deed be “an unique view” if the eye could 
pierce all that lies between Solunto 
Of course, the Gulf of Termini 


taine 


and 





| Imerese was meant. 
| 
} 
Notes 
‘Love Insurance,” ty Earl Derr Biegers, is 
announced for publication by the Bobbs-Mer- 
ril! Company 
Among the volume innounced for publica 
tion in September by Thomas Y Crowell | 
Company are: “Bullfinch’s Mythology “Hints | 
Young Writers” and “I Had a Friend by | 
Orson Swett Marder The M Napoleon 
William Henry Hudsor \\ nen of the 
Classics,” by Mary C. Sttur tories from 
ibrowni by 1 ( I l s i 
tre 1 Wagne,” | J \\ Mes i 1 
i} innouncem t the Oxford 
iversity P1 s that it t j ‘ 
" eV i of nall anth t 
eral title « “Oxford Gat The f 
1 olur f thu i Ike i Por 
‘ nets, Poems on Sport, a I Poem 
sill be ublished irl this m th r} poem 
have |! electec ind brie ‘ i | 
H. Leonard 
Chessmen 1 Action,” by W. P. Turnbull 
and “La ! in Pawn PI i e Rev. I 
Cu j ton (Dut n ‘ md ‘ 
t pectiy ly), ire T 1 ‘ 
f he it easin interest 1 ted i 
the rie In the former M I il ive 
mai it ( l-pl } i vhicl 
! pieces e empl ! he 
lat Va d met ( | he 
l < l iwth pla i i 
i I i il 
iven ith thei lution 1! 
i ] th re ibi 
mations 
Game Protection and Propagat 1 in Amer 
ica | Henry Chase (Lippin« 1.25 net), 
is a useful handbook coy i portant 
yhases of a subject that is fortu itely attract 
ing more and more attention. The economic as 
well as the sentimental reasons for game con 
servation are stated, the necessity for edu 
cation of the public opinion em asized, the 
State, national, and international ‘ f the 
matter severally considered, the | 1 pha 
of property in ume diss ind mal 
practical esti iv 
th ld-work «¢ um \ 
‘ re ‘ t? } 
} ? ‘ ; ‘ 
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j 
er plane of civilization than they had ever pre- 
| 


viously attained.” Mr. W. Basil Worsfold’'s two 
volun The Reconstruction of the New 
Colonie under Lord Milner” (Dutton; $7.50 | 
) are in excellent statement of what 
thi tremendous effort was and what great | 
result i ccomplished They are a con-| 
tinuation of his earlier book, “Lord Mil-| 
ner’s Work in South Africa, 1897-1902," and 
cover nominally the three critical years from | 
the il rrender of the last Boer Comman- | 
dos by the Vereeniging Agreement of May 31 
l til Lord Milner’s retirement from 


South Africa in March, 1905; but they include 


also an interesting “epilogue” in which the 
Luthor immarizes the economic and consti- 
tutional changes in the Transvaal and Orange | 
Colon until May 31, 1910, when these ne w | 
colonies joined with Natal and Cape Colony in | 
the creation of the Union of South Africa 


Lord Milner’s is a figure around which still 


é controversies. He was the stead 
fast and outspoken champion of that British 
Imperialism whose greatest exponent was his 
chief at the Colonial Office, the late Joseph 
When the 


Cabinet in 


(Chamberlain latter resigned from 


the Balfour 1903 on account of 


Tariff Reform, Milner was offered his place, 
but with a characteristic sense of duty he de 
clined the office on the ground that he could 
not leave his work in South Africa. Mr. Wors- 
fold, too, is an imperialist and expounds im- 
perialism vigorously Hie also gives evidence 


of the soundness of his views and supplies a 


wealth of valuable information which he has 
gaincd from a study of the Blue Books, from 
his aces to Lord Milner own papers and 
private diarl and from his wide opportuni- 
ties as editor of the Johannesburg Star. He 


mires enthusiastically Lord Milner’s unques- 
tioned administrative ability; he appreciates 
mpathetically Lord Milner's efforts after the 
war to raise Boer and Briton into mutually re- 
loyal, and contented citizens of the 
liritish Iempire at a time when the Boers held 
aloof from his Crown Colony Administration 
d when the British Radicals criticised him 
lid not think it prudent to grant re- 


ponsible government immediately; and he 
sees in retrospect to what a great extent Lord 
Milner measures of administrative improve- 
ment and unity prepared the way for the 
eventual Union of South Africa. This being 
' his volumes are a vigorous defence of Lord 


Milner against ignorant critics in England as 


well as a clear and valuable History of South 
Africa from an Imperial point of view 

The first volumes catalogued in Ernest A. 
liaker’s “A Guide to Historical Fiction” 
(Macmillan; $6 net) are Jack London's “Be- 
fore Adam" and H. G. Wells's “A Story of the 


re Ave": and it brings its compendious 
list to Gen. Charles King’s narratives of the 
‘hilippine insurrection and to Plerre Loti on 
Désenchantées”). 


the Turkish unrest (“Les 


The book will Oll a gap on reference shelves 





into which Mr. Jonathan Nield’s “Guide” has 

birvpee ectly fitted A simple plan divides the 

t isands of items, classification being made 
itions or groups of nations (Germany, | 


vitverland, Austria, and Hungary, for ex 
, are considered together), and each dl- 
n is then considered as to historical pe | 
Nearly three-fourths of the | 
usurped by the British Isles, | 
and France; but Africa re 

pages, and Asia twenty-five. | 
Best Fic- 


or episodes 
ivy volume is 
even 
twelve 


\s in the author's “Guide to the 


| ber listed is portentous. 


Nation 


The 


tion,” each book gets from a score to several 
words of description, the date of 
publisher, price, and main edi- 
The principles of selec- 


nundred 
appearance, 
¢ 


ons being noted. 


|} tion are generous, and books like the Sagas 


and Cid, Defoe's Fielding’s 
and Dickens's social studies, and Henty’s ju- 
cheek by jowl with delibe- 
ute, carefully pieces of novel- 
ived history like “Romola” and “War and 
Peace Want of literary merit is no bar, as 

Mr. Baker's companion volume; the num- 
A single index in- 
titles, and geographical and 
The mass of information 
presented inclines one to be lenient with de- 
f of volumes 
Daudet’s and Cop- 
pee’s on the Franco-Prussian scene, or 
(jeorge Moore’s “The Untilled Field,” as deep 
a study of actual Irish conditions as is easily 
found; and the omission of an out- 
standing work, as Bazin's “Les Oberlé.” Of 
only a few parallel the listing of Eg- 
tleston’s “Hoosier Schoolboy” under the Eng- 
Users of the volume must be 
careful to note that when a given work cov- 
ers a span of years the date under which it 
is indexed represents the end of the period. 


pseudo-histories, 
venile books, are 


documented 


cludes authors, 
historical names. 


iclencies, such as the omission 


of short stories like 


rare 
errors, 


lish Colonies. 


In “Bread and Circuses” (Lane; $1.25 net) 
Helen Parry Eden wears with grace two very 
different mantles. In verses of childhood she 
shows a tender and 
humor and 
outcroppings of the 


subtle observation; in 
work is full of neat 
Horatian spirit. The 
poems which celebrate Betsey-Jane’s first par- 
ty, the pinafore bought in Bruges, her rela- 
tions with Four-Paws and Jocko, and her in- 
desire to go to heaven, are cun- 
pictures, with an interfused 
maternal feeling. Among the topical skits to 
which Mr. Eden hand practiced in 
Punch and elsewhere are “The Vegetarian’'s 
“To a Journalist,” and “A Lady 
Death of her Dog,” all 
bringing a past brilliancy and spice to pres- 


satire her 


continent 
ningly etched 


lends a 


Daughter,” 
of Fashion on the 


ent-day topics. 

Who now with quavering eloquence wouldst fill 
And tiding of a pilfered purse, the street 
Maddened with motors and the armored fleet 
Of base mechanical engines out to kill 
Gio, thou sole arbiter of Buff and Blue, 

Time hath prevailed against thee, yield the floor, 
Toll, on bare sufferance, from door to door, 

The hooters hold the highway; 
You voice the 
And they the incomes of the well-to-do. 


as for you, 


missing ha’pence of the poor, 


A musing philosophy in several of the Betsey- 
Jane poems rises to poignancy in the “Epi- 
taph on a Child”; while the “Elegy for Father 
* has stateliness of march, and there 
Drayton and others 


Anselm’ 
are a few souvenirs of 
of his age 

Students of the legend of Tristan and Iseult 
will welcome “Isoldes Gottesurteil in seiner 
Bedeutung: ein Beitrag zur ver- 

Literaturgeschichte” (Berlin: 
J. Meyer, 


erotischen 
gleichenden 


Hermann Barsdof Verlag), by J. 


for it offers a remarkably full collection of 
parallels to the motif which gives its title 
to the book Those who are familiar with 


ithe version of Gottfried von Strassburg will 


recall the incident of how Iseult passed un- 
scathed through the ordeal of carrying a glow- 
ing piece of iron in her hand as a test of the 
truth of her asseveration that she had always 
been faithful to her husband, King Mark. In 
view of her intrigue with Tristan, it was 
hopeless for her to make such an asseveration 
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without qualifying it. She accordingly con- 
trived an incident with a supposed beggar 
which enabled her to except this person in 
her oath, without exciting the suspicion of 
Mark and his barons that she had been really 
unchaste. The beggar was, of course, Tristan 
in disguise. She had thus fulfilled the literal 
requirements of the oath, and consequently 
escaped unharmed. This motif of the am- 
oath is esnecially common in the 
Orient, and the examples which Professor 
Meyer brings toget! ecordingly drawn 
mainly from the literature of India and other 
Eastern countries. As might be expected from 
the nature of the “Tristan” episode, which 
they are intended to illustrate, these tales 
are licentious in the extreme. On the other 
hand, some of them, like the story of Durgila 
(given here in German quatrains), possess 
undeniable literary merit, and they all throw 
light on the primitive attitude of mind which 
views the literal fulfilment of an oath without 
regard to its spirit as satisfactory even to God. 


biguous 





The very abundant notes at the end of the 
volume are full of valuable information on 
the rather unsavory subject of eroticism in 
the East and mediwval Europe. Similarly the 
first part of the book is devoted to a gen- 
eral discussion of conceptions of love in Eu- 
ropean literature during the Middle Ages. Be- 
neath the conventional veneer of the amour 
courtois, the author sees nothing but sheer 
grossness and brutality. There is, of course, 
a considerable element of truth in this view, 
but Professor Meyer injures his case by his 
unrestrained exaggeration. There were gleams 
of light even in the Dark Ages that do 
not appear in his picture. In conclusion, 
one cannot but express wonder that the au- 
thor should have taken no pains to make 
his book usable. He has not divided it into 
chapters, and one has to find one’s way 
through his pages as best one Can. 





The Philistine enigma is discussed by Prof. 
rR. A. Stewart Macalister, the well-known 
Palestinian excavator, in “The Philistines, 
Their History and Civilization” (Oxford Unl- 
versity Press). The origin of this people has 
been a standing puzzle—it has been held that 
they came from Crete or from the coast of 
Asia Minor. Macalister, after detailing such 
hints as are given in the Old Testament and 
in Egyptian and other inscriptions, concludes 
that they probably came from both these 
regions—a non-Semitic seafaring people, who, 
like the Northmen, descended on cultivated 
coasts, seized territory, and established king- 
doms. But he confesses that the data are 
not sufficient to warrant a positive assertion. 
One bold hypothesis he ventures to put forth 

he holds that it is to the Philistines we owe 
the so-called Pheenician alphabet; but the 
grounds on which he bases his argument are 
precarious, and this hypothesis must be rele- 
gated to the limbo in which other explanations 
of the origin of our alphabet repose, there 
to stay till we have more light on the early 
Mediterranean conditions. Professor Macalis- 
ter has not solved the great problems involved 
in his investigation, but the materials he has 
collected help us to understand the general 
life of western Asia in the fourteenth and 
thirteenth centuries B. c. 


“The West in the Diplomacy of the Ameri- 
can Revolution,” by Paul Chrisler Phillips, 
published in the Social Science series of the 





University of Illinois, is a careful investiga- 
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tion based upon documents in the French, 
English, and American archives. Mr. Phillips's 
main thesis is that Vergennes’s policy was 
dominated throughout by the desire to hu- 
miliate England, and that he never had any 
desire to secure an increase of French posses- 
sions in America. He maintains that the “Me- 
moire Historique et Politique sur la Louisiane 
par M. Vergennes,” published in Paris in 1802, 
and relied upon by Professor Turner, was a 
forgery. According to Vergennes, France 
would be sufficiently benefited, first by secur- 
ing the independence of the English colonies, 
secondly by attaching the new nation to 
France, thirdly by increasing the territory of 
Spain in America at the expense of England 
Much new material has been used to support 
this thesis; and in the main it seems well es- 
tablished. The difficulty of Vergennes’s policy 
lay in the fact that while Spain was hostile 
to the independence of the colonies and deter- 
mined to extend her interests in the Missis- 
sippi valley, the colonists insisted upon the 
Mississippi and the Great Lakes as their right- 
ful boundaries. The chief embarrassment of 
Vergennes, therefore, arose from the necessity 
of reconciling the conflicting interests of his 
Against Spain he insisted upon inde- 
pendence for the colonies; but he wished 
Spain to be satisfied, and could not support the 
colonies in their extreme western demands. 


allies. 


Mr. Phillips shows that it was this attitude 
of Vergennes in respect to the disposal of the 
West, and particularly the zeal of 
his agents Girard and Luzerne in support of 
Spanish interests there, that gave rise to the 
anti-Gallic sentiment in Congress and the ap- 
pointment of Jay and Adams as peace com- 
missioners. In the opinion of Mr. Phillips, 
Girard and Luzerne supported Spanish inter- 
ests far more vigorously than the instructions 
of Vergennes warranted, and the suspicion of 
the latter's sincerity which Jay and Adams 
carried into the negotiations was entirely un- 
necessary. There is doubtless truth in this. 
Yet it is true that Vergennes wished to satis- 
fy Spain as well as the United States, that he 
was content to insist upon the independence of 
the colonies without raising the question of 
what the boundaries should be, and that he 
neither thought they had any valid claim to 
territory west of the Alleghanies nor made 
any effort to aid them in securing that terri- 
tory. If England had retained Canada, includ- 
ing the northwest territory, and Spain had se- 
cured Florida and the greater part of the 
southwest territory, would not the United 
States have been bound irrevocably to the 
French alliance? And in that case would not 
France have been in a position to exercise 
a first-rate influence in the New World? One 
can with difficulty avoid the inference that 
Vergennes would have been very well satisfied 
with such a solution. Yet it is true that he 
did not make any serious effort to prevent 
the United States from acquiring the territory 
which they desired. Mr. Phillips has presented 
his material in a clear and vigorous style, al- 
though with a good deal of unnecessary repe- 
tition. 


excessive 


The second volume of the Harvard Studies 
in English consists of “The English Morali- 
ties from the Point of View of Allegory” 
(Boston: Ginn; $2), by Prof. W. Roy Mac- 
kenzie. The author, in his own words, has 
taken “high ground.” He not only proposes 
a new definition for morality play, but con- 
tends that his is the only right one. He 
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approaches the type as a botanist studies a 
new flower. He fixes upon allegorical struc- 
ture as the distinctive mark of the species 
and then applies this means of identification 
rigorously. “The Nice Wanton,” usually 
classed with the moralities, is excluded, be- 
although “the insisted upon 
steadily and more earnestly than in 
many of the full-fledged Moralities,” “while 
the play lacks allegorical structure, no amount 
can retain it in the 
frequently connected 


cause, moral is 


more 


of moral earnestness 


class.” “Kynge Johan,” 
with the history play, is included, because, al- 
that a thread of his- 
play from beginning 
thread could be re- 
and the play 


though “it is evident 
through the 
“this historical 


tory runs 
to end,” 
moved in a few moments would 


texture, exactly as it is 
the allegori- 
the complete dis- 
Not is the 
but the classifi- 
based on it is consistent 
than has hith- 


remain, in now; 


whereas any attempt to remove 
would result in 
the 
perfectly 


moralities 


cal element 
play.” 
logical, 


memberment of only 
definition 
cation of 


It brings out more thoroughly 


erto been done the allegorical elements in 
the various kinds of morality. In spite of 
harboring a doubt as to whether any phe- 


nomenon in literary history is truly to be 
this inelastic method of 
hope that Professor 


study of alk 


studied by natural 
science, one entertains a 
Mackenzie will turn his 
method to 


light on the pr 


orical 
further account in throwing 


vvenance of this type of drama 





NOTES FROM ABROAD 


In the days when the London Underground 


Railway was never free from smoke, 


that road 


exempt 


employed on were reported to be 


singularly from consumption Since 


more | 


| from the } 
la family 





the men | 


electric traction took the place of steam trains, | 


lost The 
reputation 


this hygienic distinction has been 
railway, however, is making a new 
for its station flower gardens, which 
annually for awarded after an 
the The chief 
of a tunnel gardener, it seems, is not the lack 
of light or the difficulty of watering, but the 


draught set up by 


prizes inspec- 


tion by directors hindrance 


passing trains 


The Church of England continues to be dis- 
turbed by the English 
Hunger-strike litanies in St. Paul's and bombs 
at Westminster Abbey been fol- 
the demand shall be 
admitted to the the 
Nonconformist the 
Friends the bodies— 
at various times 


unrest among women 
have 
that 

priesthood. 


now 
lowed by women 

Some of 
denominations—notably 
Methodist 
effective 


and smaller 


have made use of 
a female ministry, but in such cases the mo- 
tive for the offer 
gelistic zeal, not sex equality. 
the leading Anglican paper, dubs the proposal 
a “preposterous suggestion,” and there is not 
the least prospect of its 
At the same time it 
support to the source of 


of service has been evan- 


The Guardian, 


being seriously en- 


tertained. is receiving 
sufficient become 
a troublesome agitation. 
of the and most 
authors, M. 
Geneva, has lately published the first volume 
of a book entitled “Cités et pays suisses.” His 
object is to call attention chiefly to the aspect 
of Switzerland which so often escapes the no- 
tice of the tourist who hurries directly to the 
Alps, and neglects “the plain.” The work is 
partly historical, partly descriptive. This vol- 
ume deals with “la Suisse romande,” a second 
will treat of “la Suisse allemande.” M. de Rey- 


One youngest popular of 


Swiss Gonzague de Reynold, of 


compete | 


nold is a poet as well as a prase writer, and his 


new book contains some Ivrical pieces which 
are not without beauty 
Prof. Adrien Naville, who recently retired 


hilosophical faculty, is a member of 


Which has done much r the I 


versity of Geneva, and which has ‘ f 
many years associated with the intellectual cde 
velopment of the town His father, I est 
Naville, a man of profound learning and an 
author of great critical ability, was his prede 
cessor in the chair of philosophy Ih 
after teaching philosophy at Neuc! | Line 
to Geneva, where he has had a ‘ 
faithful following Among the ! 
many philosophical writ : Ww 
published, the most importa 
on the classification of the ie ‘ ‘ 
quite the most satisfactory) 
subject which has appeared 
Auguste Comte 

The art collection at the Lb 


position has caused a great d 


abusive criticism. M. Simonet, a very 
tent judge, writes: “Never, I believe va 
exposition of paintings dishor ed 
| matioed: and yet more freq } 
iational exposition.” The fault 
jthat of the jury who, it mu 
j} have hown little discriminatior und 
hung next to pictures of ] i 
works which awaken 4d 1 
i Strange to say, ind iti i i 
merely at the vices of technique and 
and at the barbarity of the contrasts of color 
ind eccentri lraughtsmanshiy 
the subjects of many f the i ! 
ve one an impre ion of ethical and t} 
lecadence. Probably the jury wa 
oppose the new ideas and method f the 
ij} younger school of Swiss art 
ems to be a deformed imitat of certain 
j; lorelgn masters 
ae 
| The Paris season has had its tragedy in 
bibliophily Those who still remember that 
there were Symbolists may also recall the 
name of Paul Verlaine’s “accurst poet,” young 





Arthur Rimbaud. The sonnet in which he at 
tributes particular colored audition to each 
vowel would be substantially all that remains 
of his work if it were not for the unending 
malodorous publications about hi relations 
with Verlaine. He tired dreadfully of poets 
and versifying at eighteen, and was lost to 


After nineteen years, during which 
he gave no sign, his death 
from the Red Sea, where he had lived at peace 
with his conscience trading in Abyssinia A 
thin book “Saison en Enfer the 
only one published by himself—he had himself 
suppressed soon after its appearance in 1873 


Paris ken. 


was announced 


of verse, 


Only six copies, held dear, have been known 
to exist—until, after forty years, two hundred 
uncut copies have just been found lyl: for- 
Mons, in 


pre viously 


gotten in the printer's store-room at 
Belgium. The 
rare—insist that the author's 
be carried out, and these inconvenient volumes 
be suppressed. There is an unprized and little- 
sold common edition of the poem in a velume 
of collected works of Rimbaud, which he never 
saw; it was published by Symbolists long after 
he had deliberately forgotten them and was 
dead. As to bibliophiles, Tristan Bernard says 


owners of copies 


intentions shall 


that he has a copy of every known edition 
of Fénelon's “Télémaque’’—and that he has 
never read the book. 
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Science 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 
The Call of the Stars. By John R. Kippax 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.50 net. | 

Phe ithor has hit upon a plan, essential- 
ly quite new, of compiling into a single vol-| 
un n only the material of astronomical 
fac id theory, but also judicious ex 
cerpts from the vast stores of legendary 
lore that form a precious heritage from the| 
iz So “The Call of the Stars” is of courss 
in no sense a text, still less a treatise for 
the technician, but rather a sort of cyclo: | 
pedic compendium of astronomical litera: | 
ture drawn from the widest variety of | 
ource literary, historical, and scientific. 
Kach chapter is a unit in itself, and forms | 
a tinuous story There is no attempt at} 
fine writing; indeed, the style as a whole is} 
rather subdued, indeed prosaic in spots. It is 
neverthels a good, honest, successful at 
tempt to present in authoritative and well-| 
balanced fashion the entirety of astronom 
ical appeal at the present day. 

The style is lightened by an exceptional 
variety of poetic quotations, showing a wide 
wcquaintane with astronomical allusion in 
all literature from Hesiod and Aratus to 
Walt Whitman and Lydia Sigourney. As- 
trologic and legendary quotations are pro- 
fuse. T main facts of descriptive astron 
omy, here and there a geometric ex-| 
planation, are set forth in plain language, 
vithout frills, much less pleasantry; and/| 
while it is a mere compilation, with no 
pretence of being anything else, it will be! 
ound especially useful to schools as a work 
of reference, and exceedingly useful to maga- 
zine and newspaper writers, who are con- 
tinua under the necessity of presenting! 
the different phases of astronomical progress, 
n their attempt as educational media to 
! t the public, along with their fancied 

netl of ¢| rly amusing it 

| ta pl! er take up about half of 
t ind are divided into four sea 

t t appropriate constellations 
n ( Orion is especially well and 
fully ad nd th luge magnitude of the 
nel de tar is quaintly and, for 
ww know. ¢ mically accounted for by 
Za | lu the lat Finnish poet, who 
tate a 4 lovers Zulamith the Bold 
ind ular t Fair, after a thousand years 
of i tion and toll le building theltr 
ldme ¢ irry light, the Milky Way, upon 
n ting at it ompletion | 
hm otic rm 
1 int ‘ 
+} briehtest ta 
! irch that dwelt | 
‘ j t? tlah i! 
i) i belt.” 
Astrological tories form a frequent and 
me inclusion; and the fact is noted that 
\ feminine ien is astrologically un 
fortunat as in England to-day The star 
ire rather insufficient in size for ac-| 
t tudy of the sky The illustrations 
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The Nation 
from recent work at the great observatories,|the ground carefully from the point of view 
are, as a rule, excellently chosen, though|of an experienced gardener; and the second 
one is here and there defective in printing. | half of the book is devoted to an Alphabetical 
| List of Plants Suitable for the Rock Garden, 


| 
la 





The selections from the abounding field of 
a might well have been more numerous | ¥*t® full particulars of their habit, time of 
ny a book of this character, with the his-| Howering. cultivation, ete , including @ number 
j tory of all such allusions, often of exceeding | of valuable plants not listed in the earlier 
: : edition. Some parts of the book—especially 
interest Barnard’s fine photographs of | the chapter on cost—will need translation in 
| Mars afford no suggestion of canals. ithe light of American conditions, but this does 
The moon receives the fullest exposition,| not seriously affect the usefulness of the book. 
as we might expect, in what is perhaps the | It is well printed and illustrated, and con- 
best chapter of all, though the illustrations| tains an index. 
are not quite up to standard, that of the| “Flowering Plants of the Riviera” (Long- 
full moon not representing that body at the | mans; $3 net), by H. Stuart Thompson, is 
full at all. Adjoining the principal temple|}a handy guide to the local flora of the Ri- 
| of the Sun at Cuzco was a chapel conse-| viera. Most modern manuals of botany are 
|erated to the Moon, the acknowledged sister-| "°” arranged upon the system generally 


| known as Engler’s, in which the relationships, 


wife of the Sun, and the deity held next in| nail a 3 

‘ Ss ow rs ad, are ‘ariy presented. n 

reverence to him, as the mother of the|*® "°W Understood, are clearly P ‘ 

In T? li 1 liel pom system of Engler, the families which are 
cas. 1e zodiac g t > G n- . 

. ight and the Gegen regarded as the lower are treated first, and 


schein are not omitted, but we should like to the series closes with the most complex. In 


have seen more about the glacial epoch, tidal| the system adopted, with one important mod- 
evolution, zones in the asteroid ring, and|ification, in this volume, the series begins 
celestial photography; though if we ex-|with the Crowfoot family, and places the 
cept the colors of the stars, there are very Composite not far from the middle. So far 
few topics about which less might have been|®% the search for the name of a plant in a 
ie oe. 2 ‘ . manual is concerned, there is very little dif- 
said. This author is rather too positive! . 

bout t} tesi 1} > a ference between the two systems. It is 
abot » planetesim: sis, ¢ 

oO 1e planetesimal hypothesis, and Kip- enough to say that the system here used is 
pax accepts See and Lowell as if ultimate|..ceedingly conservative. The author has 


gviven clear and concise descriptions, and has 


crediting many wondrous things 
done a good deal towards explaining some of 


Observatory which are per- 


authorities, 
the Arizona 


; 
2 





'sistently invisible from other parts of the|the puzzles of distribution. The reproduc- 
world. Nevertheless, he makes a very se-| 0s of some excellent water-color paintings 
rious effort to be judicial in all contro-|°' successful in most cases, 7 oy a 
; , . sorely some definite standards of measure- 
versial questions concerning Mars. In the , : 
ee ¢ stell ment. On account of this lack, plants of 
mat er of stellar ages, our real knowledge} jaree size and some of very small size are 
is far from being complete enough for un-| jumbled together, without any caution as to 
conditional statements the great disparity which exists. 
The book is we ri d ¢ i . 
ll printed and bound in Prof. Paul Reclus, the noted French sur- 
. ¢ > ‘ Por . ic _ ‘ 7 > 
| the usual Putnam form. Blemishes of liter-| on, died in Paris on July 29. Professor 
|}ary style are not frequent, and printers’ er- iteclus was born on March 7, 1847, at Orthez, 
| rors are pretty nearly eliminated (excepting|in the Basses-Pyrénées. He was educated in 
pp. xvii, 315, 369): standard time was intro-|the College of Sainte-Foy-la-Grande and in 
duced in 1883 (328); it is Stephen’s law| the Lycée of Nimes. He was a professor of 
(370); the year of Kuhn’s spectroscopic work | Clinical surgery in Paris University, and was 
on Saturn is 1895 (393); Tempel (411); per-| P'imcipal surgeon in the hospital of the H6tel- 
A : . “ lie *rofessor te s as ¢ »mbe of 
'turbations of Uranus, not Neptune, have Dieu. Professor Reclus was a me nber < 
been employed to | t ible t the Academy of Medicine and an officer of 
ee e oyer ( ocate a possibile ans- 
; l } eee |the Legion of Honor. He was the author 
neptune Janet , gs > ’ 
I nian plan why should the earth's | |; several works on various diseases and on 
i* ite ; ’ > > / sa’ ? . 
gravitative influence cease at 620,000 miles | urgical practice. 
(313); and the reputed canals of Mars have} , 
} : : . | Prof. Francis Humphreys Storer, who died 
been just as well seen with little instru- rs , 
} 7] lin Boston on July 30, was born in the same 
ments as big ¢ s (371), § etime ‘rhaps ” ‘ : 
sa £ ones ( , sometimes perhaps city on March 27, 1832. He studied at Law- 
a trifle better. lrenece Scientific School, Harvard, and was as- 
‘The Call of the Stars” will be found 4a) sistant in chemistry at Harvard to Professor 
most useful book for libraries, and it! Cooke from 1851 until 1853. He then served 
deserves rewriting and bringing down to|as chemist for the United States North Pacific 


rather abrupt lexploration expedition, and after that service 


date every few years. The 
ending might well be modified, and an am-| went abroad to continue advance studies and 
'pler index would be found very helpful. | a. Oh ee Se ee rere preteamr <6 
| oi , |'weneral and industrial chemistry at the Mas- 
| Nevertheless, it is easily among the best : co _ 

: ' ‘ - F jsachusetts Institute of Technology, remaining 
| English compilations of astronomical fact | inere until 1870. He became professor of 
and fancy, lagricultural chemistry at Bussey Institu- 

tion, where he remained until 1907, after his 

rhe increasing popularity of the rock gar-| first year there becoming dean of the Institu- 
len is in a measure attested by the publica- | tion. He was a fellow of the American Acad- 
tion of a second edition of a competent Brit- | emy of Arts and Sciences. Professor Storer 
ish work, “Rock Gardens: How to Make and|was the author of several scientific works, 

Maintain Them” (Scribner), by Lewis B./including “Dictionary of the Solubilities of 
Meredith In chapters on The Site, The Nat-| Chemical Substances,” “Manual of Inorganic 

il Rock Garden, The Artificial Rock Garden, | Chemistry,” “Manual of Qualitative Chemical 
rhe Rockwork, The Soil, Propagation, Planting | Analysis,” and “Agriculture in Some of its 
ltock Garden, Cost, etec., the author covers | Relations with Chemistry.” 
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A PERSISTENT 
INTELLIGENCE 
BERLAIN’S 
REVUES. 


SEASON—GLEAMS OF 
IN THE LORD CHAM- 
DEPARTMENT—LONDON 


Lonpon, July 17. 
In defiance of unusually fine weather and 


warmth, though not excessive, yet above 
the average, the theatrical season, like 
Charles II, takes an unconscionable time in 
dying. We are well past the middle of 
July, yet there are two moderately im- 
portant events still ahead of us. One is 
the production of a play by Mrs. W. K. 


which 
urge a middle course be- 
tween the complete subjection and the 
complete emancipation of women. Mrs. 
Clifford believes in the active and intelli- 


Clifford, entitled “A Woman Alone,” 


is an attempt to 


gent codperation of women in the affairs of! 


but would leave the 
men. Having read the play, I 
think I may safely prophesy that it will 
neither check the militants in their mad 
career nor damp the ardor of the men and 
women who working for woman suf- 
frage by legitimate methods. That woman 
suffrage will come before long seems to me 
personally as certain as that the sun will 
rise and it equally incom- 
prehensible to me that some people should 
seek to hasten the inevitable by burning 
churches, and that others should dream of 
retarding it by half-hearted arguments, dia- 


she 


the world, 
power to 


voting 


are 


to-morrow; is 


lectical or dramatic. Mrs. Clifford’s argu- 
ment, so far as I can follow it, is neither 
a very forcible nor a very clear one. 

The other impending event is the first 


English production of Maeterlinck’s “Monna 


Vanna.” Hitherto it has lain under the 
censor’s ban; but an unwonted spasm of 
common-sense has overtaken the Lord 


office, 


[bsen’s 


and not 


“Ghosts,” 


Chamberlain's only ‘Monna 
Vanna,” but after having 
headed for years the list of immoral works, 
is suddenly certified as fit for human con- 
sumption. As both plays are well known 
in America, I need not enlarge upon the 
absurdity of the situation. ‘“‘Monna Vanna,” 
to my thinking, is a bad play. There 
no logical or psychological justification for 
the insulting condition which Prinzivalle at- 
taches to his demand for Giovanna’s visit 
to his tent. It is grossly inconsistent with 
his attitude of reverent adoration, and has 
therefore an air of being dragged in for the 
sake of its suggestiveness. So far, I think 
the censor could have plausible 
defence of his veto. But one artistic error 
does not make immoral play; and the 
whole tone of M. Maeterlinck’s drama ought 


is 


made a 


an 


to have placed it far above the censor’s 
censure. The case, however, falls in with 
a theory I have long maintained: namely, 
that, where the censor has any show of 


reason on his side, it is almost always on 
account, not of any moral blemish, but of 
some artistic blunder committed by the au- 
thor. 


The removal of the embargo from 


The Nation 


was celebrated 
by a public performance at the Haymarket 
Theatre, organized by the indefatigable Mr 
J. T. Grein, Independent Theatre 
gave the first private performance 
play a quarter of a century 
jagain, if excuse 
the censor, it would be in one or two artis 


“Ghosts” on Tuesday last 


whose 
of the 
Here 

for 


ago 


any could be found 


tic flaws which, for my part, I confess to 
finding rather painful. For example, Os 
wald’s defence of “free marriages’ on the 
ground that legitimate marriages are too 
expensive is so absurd that it gives one a 
little shock not only to hear htm adduce it, 
but to find Mrs. Alving accepting it with 
out demur. The whole gist of his argu 
ment is that these unions are as stable and 


as fruitful as though they were legalized; 


how, then, can the trifling cost of the ac- 
tual ceremony have anything to do with 
the matter? The censor might, not entirely 
without reason, have argued that he could 
not give his sanction to a play in which ir- 


regular unions were defended by shameless 


special pleading, against which the cham- 
pion of conventional morality, Pastor Man 
ders, is not suffered to advan any effec- 
tual protest. But, in fact, the whole history 
of “Ghosts” illustrates the unreasonabl 
ness of censorship as an institution. That 
the play is, in every true sense of the 
word, profoundly and austerely moral, no 
one who knows it can doubt; yet there are 
certainly things in it to which an official 
guardian of conventional morality cannot 
reasonably be expected to give |! deliber- 
ate sanction. The mistake lies in impos 
ing, or seeming to impos ipon any one 
the duty of guaranteeing all the sentiments 
expressed in a dramati vork Kither 
vill be a vexatious futility or he will ish 
ie whole moral and intellectual life out 
of the drama The former is tl ilterna 
tive realized in the recent history of the 
British censorship. 

Its vexatiousness is illustrated in a play 
which Mr. H. B. Irving produced last week 
at the Savoy Theatre “The Sin of David,” 
by Mr. Stephen Phillips. It must be twelve 
or thirteen years since Mr. Phillips, then 
in the first flush of his dramatic activity, 


told me that he had sketched a play on the 
of David and Bathsheba. I 
him that the censorship blocked all Biblical 


subject warned 


subjects: his own “Herod” was barely al- 
lowed to pass, because, though the title was 
siblical, the action was not. He found on 
inquiry, I imagine, that he might as well 


attempt to put King Edward as King David 


on the stage; wherefore he transferred his 
seene of action from Judwa to Cambridge 
shire, and made his David and Uriah a 
general and colonel in the Parliamentary 
army during the Civil War. 

The loss, of course, was enormous. The¢ 
Oriental environment would just have gsuit- 


ed Mr. Phillips’s lyric method, and though 
the story was doubtless rather too cynical 
to be handled with ease, there is no reason 
to doubt that Mr. Phillips, at that stage of 
his career, could have overcome its diffi 
culties. Transferring it to England, he 


lost not only the atmosplh« 
perature of the original, bu 
to water down the theme 
nificance His Sir Hub 
majestic criminal like the 
but only a man who pel! 
most a duty under r 
make the duty aln ta 
like David, invent t for 
is to rid him of Uriah—Ma 
tunity occurs in t ordina 
ampaign, and Mardyke 
man to be detailed for 
becomes one of ibth i 
esting dramatic motiv 
to be compared with 

which sweeps David onwat 
desire that he is ild 
surprised when Nathan, af 
his own black tory i 
with the incomparably d 
the man!” There is t 
lips’s play at all analog: 
in so far, at any rate, t 
impoverished English ! 

‘The Sin of David reg 
t i without reference to 
ive been, suffers from M1 
acteristi zhort-windedn: 
mu a fully-developed dra 
rio ith ome of if di 
clothed in lyric vers B 
re in bl ‘ dran 

ferable t ) ! 

] ‘ 0 iV an 

»] It Th 
Mr. Philliy that, if 
unsatisfied 

ors us 

A pla ‘ i 
Wynd 1 
deal, me I i 

iuse of t 

tionship to . oi ( 
to Baldpate It l 
| ven,” and it t \ 
ett The scen ful 
nothing is said to it 
ca or England from 1! 
cations I idge it to be ji 
Has it been acted « our 
know Did it pre { “ 
pate”? I do not kne \ 
the author plays the san 
audience Which Mr e 
piece which Mr. Charles Ha 
duce some six weeks r 
rom hom a lady ha t 


necklace “on 


te 
‘ le V 
how 
the 
exer 
and 
for 
exce 
we 
vari 


sam 


the 


return She cant 
en o'clock, and it 
is the jeweller to b 
interval? She appe 
cise his well-known 
keep the impatient 
two hours Then, 
pt a momentary dar} 
find ourselvs plung 
egated detective 
e characters to wl! 
been introduced; and it f 
third act that we fins 


approb ition 
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an objectivation, so to speak, of the story|the success of “The Passing Show.” In all 
which the uncle is supposed to improvise|of the productions Americans are promi- 
for the benefit of the jeweller. Though the! nent and popular, and have so set the style 
actual plot is wholly different from that|that I took for Americans one or two per- 
of the “Seven Keys,” the mechanism is iden-| formers who turned out, on inquiry, to be 
tical; and it seems rather unlucky that the| English. The French element comes in 
public should have been thus put on simone in the scenery and dresses. Paul 
scent, as it were, of the joke to be played | Poiret has dressed several Alhambra shows, 
upon them in Mr. Cohan’s amusing “mystery /and in most of the productions there are one 
farce.” |or two scenes of real originality and beauty 

An interesting special matinée was given|by French painters. An odd phenomenon, 
at the Prince of Wales's Theatre a week or! by the way, is the sustained popularity of a 
two ago, when a political comedy by Lady| series of French revues, played from begin- 
Randolph Churchill was produced, under the| ning to end in French, at the Middlesex 
title of “The Bill.” A minister has staked| Music Hall in Drury Lane. I went to see 
his reputation, and almost his life, on the|“Vive L’Amour!” the other evening, and 
passage of a universal suffrage bill. The)| found it so thoroughly Parisian in its slang 
measure is like to be defeated through the/that most of the jokes escaped me. Cer- 


desertion of a group of the statesman’s own 
party, headed by an influential baronet. But 
the statesman’s second wife, an ambitious, 
domineering woman, obtains possession of 
compromising letter which the baro- 
net has written to the statesman's daugh- 
ter-in-law, and uses it to force him to aban- 
to the bill. When the 
daughter-in-law, learns that this 
blackmailing machination is going on, she 
determines to defeat it even at the expense 
of her own good name, and by making a 
breast of her indiscretion (it was no 
the baronet free to vote ac- 
cording to his conscience. He does so; the 
bill is defeated, and we gather that the 
statesman’s life is shattered, though he does 
not actually die on the stage. The play is 
fairly skilful and fairly entertaining; but 
these modest merits are not, unfortunately, 


a very 


don his opposition 


however, 


clean 


more) to set 





enough to distinguish it from the crowd of 
If any one should know 
political life in England, it ought surely to) 
be the widow of one Cabinet Minister and | 
the mother of another; yet Lady Randolph | 
has not quite escaped that air of unreality| 
clings to political plays! 
above all The production was 
notable for a charming performance of the| 
indiscreet but generous-hearted daughter-in-| 
Miss Marie Doro. | 


sem i-successes. 


which somehow 


others. 


law by 


I have lately been making a round of the! 
“reat variety theatres which are given over | 
to the craze for so-called “revues”; and, | 
without being unduly confident, I think I) 


can perceive a certain upward movement in 
these Those which are 
now running are on the whole decidedly bet- 


formless fantasies. 


ter than “Hallo, Ragtime!” at the Hippo- 

' 
drome, which set the fashion some eighteen 
months ago In that I could discover no} 


redeeming feature except the acting of Miss| 
Ethel Levey 

What is remarkable about these huge ma- 
chines Is their international character. They 
are not really English at all, but Anglo-| 
Franco-Russo-American. Among the lead 
ing artists, other than dancers, the Amer! 
can element largely preponderates. Apart 
from Miss Ethel Levey, who I think has the 


makings of a serious actress, Miss Elsie 


Janis, at the Palace, easily heads the list. 
She has very genuine cleverness, refinement, 
and charm, and may fairly be said to make 





(his friends, and his opinions. 


tainly the popularity of these pieces is an 
amazing symptom of the “entente cordiale,” 
though there is perhaps more cordiality 
than “entente” on the part of the English 
audiences. The Russian element is to be 
found in the dancing. Many of the actual 
performers are Russians, and the influence 
of the Russian Ballet is perceptible at ev- 
ery point. On the whole, in spite of many 
vulgarities and inanities, these entertain- 
ments show a certain aspiration towards 
beauty, wit, and even intelligence, which is 
not to be despised. And their international- 
ism is, to my thinking, a valuable feature. 
It is something for two nations to have even 
their vulgarities in common. 
WILLIAM ARCHER. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A MUSICIAN. 


Ecole Buissonnicre. Par Camille Saint- 
Saéns. Paris: Pierre Lafitte & Cie. 3 fr. 50. 
Like Berlioz, Schumann, Liszt, and Wag- 

ner, Saint-Saéns has written books that 

will live as long as his musical scores, 
which are among the best France has given 
to the world; indeed, it is safe to pronounce 
him the most scholarly composer that coun- 
try has produced, and, next to Bizet, the 
most inspired. As a man of letters he 
is less brilliant and imaginative than Ber- 
lioz, but also less erratic and fantastic. His 

“Harmonie et Mélodie” (of which seven edi- 

tions have been printed) and his “Portraits 

et Souvenirs” are delightfully stimulating, 
and give vivid glimpses of his experiences, 

A systematic 

book of mémoires, he has declared emphati- 

cally, he will never write; but the two books 
just named largely take the place of such, 
and what was missing is supplied by his 
latest volume, “Ecole Buissonniére,” which, 
as the title suggests, is a rambling collec- 
tion of articles on all sorts of subjects, giv- 
ing the reader a good idea of the different 
ways in which he has worked and enjoyed 
life. As some of these chapters have ap- 
peared quite recently in Echo de Paris and 
other periodicals, and the author is now in 
his eightieth year, it may be assumed that 
this will prove his last contribution to 
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French literature—for literature it is, hav- 
ing many of the best qualities of the Gallic 
style. 

His way of relating the principal events 
of his career en passant, in the course of di- 
verse discussions, has the advantage of spar- 
ing the reader dull biographic details which 
in a regular book of memoirs would have 
had to be introduced for the sake of con- 
tinuity. It is only to his infancy that 
Saint-Saéns devotes a special chapter in the 
new volume. Among the interesting facts 
we gather from this are these: that the first 
instrument ,which appealed to his musical 
instincts was a tea-kettle, the singing of 
which, gradually growing more intense, 
aroused his “curiosité passionnée”; that he 
began to pick out tunes on the piano when 
he was thirty months old (this he himself 
remembers); that he refused to learn chil- 
dren’s pieces, because the accompaniment 
was too simple and “the bass did not sing”; 
that at five he played sonatas and began to 
compose, directly on paper, not by the easier 
way of searching out tunes on the key- 
board; that at first he did not like a violin 
alone, but enjoyed a number of violins play- 
ed together, whereas the entry of trumpets, 
trombones, and cymbals made him cry out: 
“Stop them—they prevent me from hearing 
the music’—an objection which not a few 
adults raise against much of the music of 
our day. 

It was by no means an easy row that 
Saint-Saéns had to hoe when he grew up. 
In the Conservatoire his merits were not 
acknowledged at once, and his efforts to 
come before the public were for a long time 
futile. Young American musicians who 
think they are not appreciated should read 
the “Histoire d’un Opéra-Comique” in this 
volume, in which the author relates in de- 
tail his trials and tribulations with the 
“Timbre d’Argent.” There was at that time 
a curious prejudice in Paris against French 
musicians, from which not only the eccen- 
tric Berlioz suffered, but also the younger 
men, among them Bizet. Concerning him, 
when he gave the Parisians the delicious 
“Pécheurs de perles” and the immortal “Car- 
men,” Saint-Saéns remarks that “the devil in 
his own person, coming directly from the in- 
fernal regions, could not have had a worse 
reception.” About his own masterwork, 
“Samson et Dalila,” the author informs us 
that had it not been for Liszt, who brought 
it out at Weimar, this opera would have 
never seen the light of day. 

These are a few of the biographic details 
that may be culled from the “Ecole Buis- 
sonniére.” No less interesting are his remi- 
niscences of diverse friends to whom sec- 
tions are assigned—vVictor Hugo, Pasteur, 
Louis Gallet, Pauline Viardot, Liszt, Rossini, 
Massenet, Meyerbeer, Offenbach, Ingres, and 
others. Curious details are given regarding 
open-air performances in France. There are 
chapters on Egypt and Algiers, on stars, on 
travel now as contrasted with former days 
of discomfort, on optical questions, on re- 
ligious music, on the pronunciation of Latin 
in the French churches, and on organs and 
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organ-playing. For more than twenty years 
Saint-Saéns was organist of the Madeleine 
in Paris, and this, he declares, was one of 
the joys of his existence, as it must have 
been of the congregations and of many tour- 
ists. Instead of playing the works of oth-| 
ers, oF his own, he nearly always improvised, 
and in this art he was without a peer, al-| 
though, as he remarks, improvising was for- 
merly “the glory of the French school.” | 
Lefébure-Wély, he continues, “who was a' 
marvellous improviser (I have a right to 
say so, for I have heard him), did not write 
any organ pieces that rose above mediocrity; 
and I could name some among our contem-| 
poraries who do not rise to their full height 
except when they are improvising.” 

With the latest developments of French 
music, Saint-Saéns is not at all in sympa- 
thy. Without mentioning names, he loses no | 
chance, from the preface to the final pages, 
to hurl an anathema at Debussy and his 
more or less radical imitators. The ad- 
mirers of this sort of thing, he declares, are 
lucky: “they enjoy pleasures of which I 
have no conception, and which I shall never 
know.” He has no interest in musical an-) 
archy—in an “art” which violates all the| 
rules of musical grammar and preaches that | 
any combination or sequence of tones is le- 
gitimate. To him the great Frenchmen in | 
music are Bizet, Berlioz, and Gounod, and 
he has much admiration for Massenet, whom 
he calls “one of the most brilliant diamonds | 
in our jewel casket.” Those to whom “the 
horrible is beautiful and the beautiful hor- | 
rible’ may not like him, but Saint-Saéns ad-| 
mires him for having dared to write music | 
which is pleasing. He may not have been | 
profound, but neither were the Greek sculp-| 
tors profound; “their statues are beautiful | 
and their beauty is a sufficient merit.” Mas- 
senet had his faults, but “ce n’est pas l’ab- 
sence de défauts, c'est la présence des quali- 
tés qui fait les grandes cuvres et les grands | 
hommes.” Henry T. Frxcx. | 


| 
| 

The Edward MacDowell Memorial Associa- | 
tion has chosen August 19 to 23 for its fifth 
annual festival in Peterborough, N. H., which 
promises to surpass all previous festivals by 
the variety of its programmes, the large list | 
of participating artists, and the increasing in- | 
terest of the music-loving public all over the | 


jing influence on 


_— . 
The Nation 
Reyher contributes a play called “Youth Will 
Dance,” introducing a series of old English 
morris dances, and one of the afternoon pro- 
grammes includes “Pan and the Star,” a pan- 
tomime by Joseph Lindon Smith with music by 
Edward Burlingame Hill Full programmes 
obtained, with particulars 
ing accommodations, from the 
Dowell Memorial Association at Peterborough, 
N. H. 

One of Ignaz Friedman's 
which is attracting attention abroad is a new 
edition of the compositions of Chopin. Die 
Vusik, of Berlin, considers it of sufficient im- 


may be concern- 


achievements 


| portance to devote four columns to a review 


of it. Breitkopf & Hiirtel are the publishers 
In preparing this edition, Friedman followed 
the example of Mikuli, and once more com- 
pared the printed with the 
manuscripts In the Chopin, to be 
this settle 


points that are in doubt, for he made fre- 


copies original 
case of 
sure, procedure does not always 
quent changes in his copy, and there are as 
his works as of 
Fantasy” and his “Well- 
ei Friedman has paid 


fingering, ®X- 


many readings of some of 
tach’'s “Chromatic 
Tempered Clavichord. 
attention to phrasing, 


special 


marks, and, above all, pedalling 


which is of 
the playing of Chopin. 


pression 


such superlative importance in 


Henschel—Sir George since the 
king's last birthday—was the first singer who 
fully American 
wonderful art embodied in the songs of Liszt 
they are not only interpreted by a 
vocal artist, but played by a 
pianist. He usually played his 
part, and to hear him thus perform 
mastersongs (the best of which have also 


George 


revealed to audiences the 
when 
renuine great 
own piano 
Liszt's 
issued in a volume by the 
Ditson Company) 
remembered. He 


been separate 


Gliver was an experiencs 
’ 


to be was also for many 
years an authoritative interpreter of the songs 
of Brahms, with whom he had much personal 
intercourse Sir was the first 
ductor of the Symphony Orchestra 


(1881-84). 


George con- 
Boston 


Since then he has spent most of 


his time in London, conducting, singing, and | 


On April 29 last he made his fare- 
platform in 
had 
appearance in that city 


teaching. 
well 
London, 


apnearance on the concert 


Thirty-seven years elapsed 


since his first publi 
had such a far-reach 


England, It 


have 
musical life in 
said that 
singers who have not at 


Few musicians 


has been “there are few 


other 


some time or 


passed through his hands, and who would not | 


confess that they 


| 
| The “re is "ej ‘e ‘or P 
country. One of the main purposes of the| 7@t there is no prejudice in German) 
festival is to give composers, playwrights, and jagainst American composers is demonstrated 
: a 1) > Tr y res * songs and 
interpreters opportunity to exhibit their work | '» the growing interest in the songs and 
|}piano pieces of Edward MacDowell, and the 


to advantage without incurring any expense 
for singers, orchestra, or chorus. Most of the 
American composers whose works are to be 
represented next month will be present to con- | 
duct them personally. Among them are: Ed- | 
gar Stillman Kelley, W. H. Humiston, Lewis 
M. Isaacs, Edward Ballantine, Gena Brans- | 
combe, Rossiter G. Cole, Chalmers Clifton, | 
Arthur Farwell, Henry F. Gilbert, Arthur | 
Nevin, Deems Taylor. 
Orchestra has again been procured for these 
performances. 
Choral Club, of seventy-five voices, will 
heard, among other things, in Haydn's “Crea- 
tion.” Orchestral and choral works by Mac- 
Dowell are on the programmes. 
be dances by Lada, the talented American 


| Stillman Kelley 


| distribution of Professor 


The Boston Festival | ocean 
during the 
The Peterborough MacDowell | included his opera “Déjanire” in the 


There will | his concertos at a Sunday concert 
| emaiinaaiiie that he should not also be heard 


cordial reception given this year to Edgar 


Under the presidency of Carl 
Stoeckel, of Norfolk, Conn., a society has been 


formed for promoting the publication 


Kelley's works. 
and it is 
notwithstand- 


traveller, 
that, 
ing his age, he has consented to cross the 
another visit 
Campanini 


Saint-Saéns is a great 


therefore not incredible 


and pay this country 


coming season. has 


reper- 


be tory of the Chicago Opera Company, which has 


his promise to conduct it in that city and 
in Philadelphia He is also to play one of 
It is in- 


girl who studied her art in Russia. Ferdinand! in New York. 


Edward Mac- | 


English | 
| 


owed a great deal to him.” |} 


and | 


} 


| Art 


A STUDY OF PESTILENCE 


and Art 


Lniver 


Plague and Pestilence in Literature 


By Raymond 


Crawfurd Oxford 


sity Press. 


' 
| In these pages Dr. Raymond Crawfurd 
'deals with the artistic 


tions of the 


and 
from the earliest 


literary 


pestilence 


times until the end of the eighteenth cen 
‘tury; from the plague which smote the 
| Philistines in Ashdod to the plague which 
| devastated Moscow in 1771 lie has added 
la learned appendix in which he states his 


|reasons for diagnosing th« plague of Athens, 
Hin 430 n. c., as typhus fever rather than as 
|Oriental plague; but, 
ihe only impinges on the fields of 
lscience and of history so far as is neces 
| give coherence to his narrative 
result is a work of 
Indeed, the 
find with it 


with this exception, 


medical 


|sary to 
| The 
terest. 

lhave to 


quite unusual in 
only serious faul rs) 


lies in the fact that 


|it contains no index, table of contents, ex 
| pository page-headings, or title of chap 
| ters. We are turned adrift upon a chart 


| less sea of print, and, having finished our 
trust to our memories for 
This is 


which is 


| Voyage, must 
jevery detail of it. 
a drawback, but 

mitigated by the strict chronological order 
in which the subject is arranged. Moreover, 
the page-margins are ample, and, 
marginalia are 


unquestionably 


one somewhat 


when all 


is said and done, one’s own 

the most satisfactory marginalia there are. 

kind the 
a 


important f 


Of a work of this illustrations 
naturally 


they do not really illustrate the text, 


form an ature if 


are worse than useless, and we are giad 


to testify that in the volume before us they 


are well chosen and numerous, ranging from 


photographs of classical Greek and Latin 


coins, of mediwval plague-banners, and 


Pestblitter, to reproductions 
however, ua 


of quite mod- 
: a 

ern pictures. There is, star 
tling 
most inexplicable in view of the stress 
upon the time 


which seems al 


vhich 


omission, and one 


Dr. Crawfurd lays honored 


conception of pestilence as caused by darts 
or arrows. It was, as he is careful to r 

mind us, the Archer Apollo (Apyip who 
pestilence into the Grecian host; the 
brazen buckler which fell 
into the hands of Numa was given to ward 
off the arrows of pestilence; 
ner, in the chapel of the Gonfalone at Peru 
gia, depicts the 
votaries from the arrows of an angry Christ; 


because St. Seb 


| shot 
from heaven 


he nfigil B it 


Madonna protecting her 


while it was istian is al- 


| ways represented as arrow-plerced that he 
became a plague-saint. Yet t 
| whi h, of all Italian paintings 

| Dletely illustrates this idea finds no place 
jin Mr. Crawfurd’s book. We, of course, re- 
|fer to the Tovoletta di Biccherna, of 1437, 
| where the Plague is represented as a Demon- 
'Archer, mounted upon a furiously gallop- 
| ing black horse and shooting arrows as he 
—— The air is full of them, and all 


doubt as to the symbolism of the picture Is 


1e painting 


most com- 


oom = oe — - 


Ce ee re reer 








removed } the fact that one arrow is di- 
rected Wards the groin, another towards 
the neck, and two towards the armpits of 
th irious victim details these which, we 

yuld ive ipposed, might at once have 

i and riveted the attention of a medi- 
( an (see W. Heywood, 4 Pictorial 
( i of Siena Siena, Torrini, 1902, 
pat bi Probably ywever, Dr. Craw- 
f ] a ! r nt painting in ques 
tion en the photograph of it which 

, in the R. Archivio di Stato in Siena 

the 7 olett te della Biccherna 
1G , 

In Italy t al rat Dr. Crawfurd seems 
ra to ive left t beaten track; his 
information is rally at second hand, 
and take leave to doubt if he even un 
d ind the Italian inguage When, on 
pa 14 ie speaks of Lando di Pietro, 
( 1 (see t Milanesi docu 
me! I 28) i “Lando Orefice and 
again, on page 115 s “Orefice simply, it 
I ti ilt to ipe the conclusion that he 
! irds O a family name instead 
oO i it Italian for goldsmith. Such 

p (an the i other with which we 

no i to deal) ircely decrease th 
\ ( eb We mention them to the 
end t if hope there may be, there is 
, ull fo i md edition, Mr. Crawfurd 
7 nd tim to correct them 
NO ARCHITECTURE 
( { feet Great 
j md a the ghteent] 
( By A. E. Rich 
! I ) ol Royal Institute of 
| Architect Lew York Charl 
‘ : olio,. With 136 il 
on 
bei rds¢ ll advised in und 
t ion of this work It wa 
! me ¢ hould do for the 
! el it il tecture of Great Britain a 
rvice to it which has been repeat 
ed I dered to her medi il architecture 
Gothic d Tudor. It has been | 
too muel e custom to misprize and decry | 
t! o-classi ork of English architects, 
‘ ect of tho com ifter Inigo Jones | 
ind Christopher Wretr Certainly the aver 
i American a ct i apt to imagine 
that, j te of th levements of Gibbs 
ir William Chamb« ind the Adam broth 
er het nd ha er little to show in the 
wr of really nec ful architecture in the 
cl ie t ‘ virit \ perusal of aid 
Richardson em ind admirably il-} 
lustt d lume o certainl to correct | 
an uch miscone itlor 

After uch a perusal one may, perhaps 
etill contend that tl classi tvle have al 
way been foreian styl in England, their | 
forms and spirit in a certain degree alien to | 
British taste, and that even the best English 

examples hardly m« ure up to the quality 
of the best Itallan and French work But it 
will be impossible to deny that the showing 
made in this volume is really impressive; 
that not a few of the buildings illustrated 


Nation 


Lhe 


are worthy to be called masterpieces; while, 
to many readers, the wealth of names of not- 
able marshalled in the text and 
represented by their works in the illustra- 


architects 


tions will be surprising. 

The 136 illustrations are mostly from pho- 
tographs, all of high quality; while the 
plans, elevations, and other diagrams are 


precisely such as are needed to elucidate the 


| text and supplement the views. Inigo Jones, 


Gibbs do not figure except incl- 
the text; but Sir William Cham- 
successors, to the close of the 
well represented. Lon- 
and Liver- 


Wren, and 
dentally 
bye I's 
neo-Greek period, are 
don, Bath, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
pool supply most of the examples. The text 
ufficiently full detailed. It avoids 
extravagant praise, while seeking to do jus- 


in 


and his 


and 


tice both to the greater and to the lesser 
lights whom it mentions. The point is well 
made that the classic styles brought into 
England a really monumental architecture 
to supersede the essentially provincial ear- | 


lier Renaissance styles, known as the Eliz- 
abethan and Jacobean. The four chapters 
tween the Introduction and the Appendix 


treat of the Roman-Palladian Phase, 1730- 
1780: the Graeco-Roman Phase, 1780-1820; 
the Greek Phase, 1820-1840; and the Cul- 


mination in the neo-Greek and Italian Phase. 
There are a full bibliography and an index. 


rhe work is commended to architects, and 

hould prove especially suggestive to stu- 
dents of our own “Colonial” architecture. 

I le vea ‘ ha n evident in 

ntr a i izinal, or painter 

it etchi that i 3 a means of di- 

eX} ion f ‘ ti is distinguish 

1 rey lus hit in which a 

t or othe ‘ irt is translated 

t la ‘ ‘ r, etching needle 

| 2 t the younger gen 

t f et | i sited the art, with 

nta imitatior and has real- 

t ces respectir the nature of 

ium and idaptir it to each indi- 

ty. The “Ye American Etch- 

(I t), though far from including 

r best field, does afford a 

od view of e state of the art with us to-day. 

hundred illustratior evidence diversity 

personal expre on and various influences 

hey also cover a variety of subjects 

ere are depicted defirite localities, spots 

Venice, Oxford, Honfleur, Harlem River, 

hi ‘ There the landscape presented 

MacLaughlan, Manley, and others rather 

r its own sake and its mood, the latter oc- 

ionally underscored by the use of descrip- 

titles with a literary flavor. Figure pieces 

lude the ste or of Lewis and the 

clodramatic tin of Higgins. The pictorial 
ibiliti of our industrial undertakings 

1 much-worked field—have been seized 

isionally by Pearson and Horter. In call- 

attention to the last-named fact, one 

es, like Mr Forbe Watson, who con- 

ites an admirable introduction, to avoid 

e charwe of false patriotism We shall not 

xiuce American art by the mere process of 

turk American subject As Mr. Watson 

ints out, it is the man and his attitude that 

ints, whether he find topics in his own 

| or in some other that happens to enlist 


y mpathtie ; 
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THE WAR MARKETS. 

With almost inconceivable rapidity, the 
prediction which financial experts have for 
years been making—that outbreak of a gen- 
| eral European war would bring in the mar- 
kets a situation unprecedented in history— 
has been fulfilled. On Friday of last week, 
when Germany sent her ultimatum to Rus- 
sia, the Bank of England advanced its dis- 
count rate to 8 per cent.—the highest since 
the Overend-Gurney panic of 1866—and the 
London Stock Exchange was closed; this be- 
ing followed by the closing of all stock ex- 
changes in this country, and by cessation of 





business on all Continental exchanges. 

On Saturday, the London bank rate went 
10 per cent.; the in the institu- 
tion’s history, and never matched but twice. 
On the same day, in connection with Ger- 
of war on Russia, the 
foreign exchanges of the world fell into an 
unworkable condition. Demand sterling at 
New York, whose normal maximum is 4.89, 
and which had already to in the 
pound on Thursday, touched $61% on Satur- 
day, and to $7 this week. These 
pare prohibitive rates for all except business 
| conducted on a basis of paramount necessity. 
| They meant that the machinery for financial 
drafts by a market in one country on a mar- 


to highest 


many’s declaration 
gone $5 


has gone 





ket in another had broken down. As a mat- 
ter of fact, exchange on London has this 
| week been virtually non-procurable at New 
| York. 

The first effect of this embargo on inter- 
national settlement of accounts was the dec- 
laration at Paris of a “moratorium”—where- 

| by payment of maturing indebtedness is by 


governmental decree deferred for the period 
of a month. The Balkan States set the prec- 
edent for this, in their recent war. Adop- 
tion of this expedient was under discussion, 
at London, over Sunday. When this 
present a temporary substi- 
tute was adopted, in the shape of a declara- 
tion by Parliament of three successive extra 


even 


week began, 


“bank holidays’—an expedient borrowed 
from the act of the legislatures in our own 
California, Oregon, Washington, Nevada, 
and Oklahoma, during the panic of 1907. 
With this was coupled a decree releasing 
bankers from immediate liabilities on ma- 
turing foreign bills. 


Simultaneously, our Government authoriz- 
ed the issue, if necessary, through the banks, 
of $500,000,000 or more of “emergency bank- 
notes,” based on approved commercial as- 
sets and taxed at so high a rate as to insure 
its return from circulation when conditions 
again are normal. It was properly assumed 
that this would prevent a shut-down on cash 
payments to depositors, a currency famine, 
and a premium on currency, such as oc- 
curred in our panic of 1907. The adoption of 
this expedient was followed, at the banks of 
New York and other cities, by the authoriz- 
ing of clearing-house loan certificates, where- 
a bank whose reserve has been 


by cash 





drawn down too low, in a run of depositors, 
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may pay its balances due to other banks in 
the Clearing House, at the daily settlement, 
in due bills secured by high-grade collateral. 
Other emergency expedients may follow, 
abroad and here; for the situation arising 
from the blockade of international exchange, 
the embargo created on the markets of coun- 
tries now at war, and the withdrawal of mer- 
chant ships through fear of capture, is one 
of the widest imaginable ramifications. It 
has now directed all interest, in this coun- 
try, to the problems of the import and export 
trade. 


Nothing at all resembling the present 
European situation existed Na 
poleon declared war on England in 1803, and 
the mutual interdependence, on a credit ba- 
sis, between such markets as London, Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna, and New York, was then of 
trivial scope, compared with the relations 
which exist today. That the greater part 
of our usual import trade from the European 
Continent is already cut off, follows neces- 
sarily from the seizure of railway facilities 
in France and Germany by the governments 
for military purposes, and from the holding 
in port of transatlantic vessels of those coun- 
tries. Merchandise importations, from France 
and Germany alone, usually average a mil- 
lion dollars daily—which gives some concep- 
tion of the problem now created, especially 
when credit obligations must in large mea- 
sure have been incurred already, against 
merchandise consigned to this market from 
those countries and obstructed on the way. 

The still larger problem of our export 
trade covers business not only with 
countries, but with other European destina- 


has since 


those 
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with France and Germany 


one-third of it is 
direct, and that, 


Nearly 


for the moment at any rate, is completely 
blockaded. The rest, including the great 
amount which usually goes to England, is 


halted by the present absence of facilities for 
financing the export movement. 
With this extraordinary problem the com- 


mercial and banking interests of New York 
and London have to grapple, and all that 
even the most experienced international 


bankers can yet say is that it will have to be 
solved through stress of sheer necessity, but 
that, 


gether novel will 


financial machinery alto 
have to be invoked. It is 
the expedient of the Na- 
poleonic wars, squadron of merchant 
ships under of armed 
familiar to our boyhood in the pages of Cap 
tain Marryat 
the occasion, even if 
feasible. 


apparently, 


plain enough that 
the 
convoy an frigate 

would inadequately cope with 


such an arrangement 


were actually 


Meantime, however, our wheat, for which 
the need on European markets will grow 
more and more urgent daily, is piling up at 


our ports and inland storage points, and both 
the grain exporters and the grain exchanges 
are for the present in a state of complete b« 


wilderment. What will be the precise out 
come of this remarkable dilemma, and ex 
actly how the sudden deficit in merchandise 


importations will affect the home-producing 
for home 


the 


markets of the same commodities 
consumption will 
questions which are presently to be answer 


not stop—are among 


ed, adding something new to economic 


science 
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A volume supplying more than 20 models for 
the writing of simple narration It excludes 
stories but covers a wide range of history, legend 
and autoblography, including the Bible, the Sagas, 
Herolotas and Pliny, Benvenuto, Cellini, Defoe, 
Franklin, Macaulay, Carlyle, Froude, and Steven 
son An appendix cites supplementary reading 
along the same lines Price $1.25 


ESSAYS IN EXPOSITION 


Elite! by BENJAMIN P. KURTZ, Ph.D., HBR 
RPRT FE. CORY, Ph.D., FREDERIC T. BLAN- 
CHIARD, and GRORGE RR, MacMINN, of the 
t versity of California 


4 Ollege course In exposltion The Introduc 
tion takes the place of the usual rhetoric and ia 
fi vel by over 500 pages of selections for analy 
“is The authors represented are John Stuart 
M (3 selections), Cardinal Newman (3 selec 
tions Matthew Ar hd (3 selections), Ruskin 

selections), Spencer, Huxley Fiske, Froude, 
Macaulay, Bagehot, Dowden, and John Addington 
ymonds Price 81.20 
GINN AND COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago londea 
Atlentea 8 Datlas Columbas San Francisce 
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Nearly Ready 


Hunter’s Civie Biology 


By GEORGE WILLIAM HUNTER, A.M., 
Head of Department of Biology, De 
Witt Clinton High School, New York, 
ae 
A book which will teach good citizen- 

ship as well as biologic science. In this 

one year’s course, the emphasis is bid 
on the blological factors of the pupil's 
surroundings, and he is taught how to bet- 
ter the conditions. The subject is related 
to his everyday life and topics of interest 
to him are used for illustrative material. 

The technical terms are reduced to a 

minimum. Everything in the treatment 

is conerete and practical, with special 
attention paid to the economic phases of 
biology. The applications of biology and 
physiology to hygiene are fully treated, 
specially as regards foods, nutrition, and 
nerve control. 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 

NEW YORK OINCINNATI ORICAGO 











Adventurings in 
the Psychical 


By H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


tuthor of “Scientific Mental Healing,’ ete. 

\ comprehensive review of results 
of modern and psychical research in the 
realm of the abnormal and the super- 


normal Mr. Bruce has long been a stu- 
dent of the psychical, and his examples 
are gathered from a vast variety of 
sources, while his explanations are based 
pn the latest scientific data. 


118 Pages Cloth. $1.35 net. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON 




















$1.00 yearly. 8.10 single copy. 


THE OPEN COURT MONTHLY 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE COMPARA- 
TIVE STUDY OF WORLD RELIGIONS 
AND RELIGION AS A SCIENCE 











Founded im 1887 by Edward C. Hegeler. 
Vol. XXVIII. (No. 8) 


AUGUST, 1914 No. 699 








CONTENTS: 
PrremQbamisOSes cc cecccccsece Roger Bacon 
Roger Bacon (with portraits) .Paul Carus 
Biography of Roger Bacon. 
The Two Bacons ........- Ernst Diihring 


Reger Bacon the Philosopher 
Alfred H. Lloyd 


Roger Bacon as a Scientist. Kar] E. Guthe 


Roger Bacon, Logician and Mathemati- 
GE hic cdueucces Philip E. B. Jourdain 


Book Reviews 
SAMPLE COPY SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 





Send for complete catalogue of 
books on Sciences, Philosophies, 
and the History of Religions. 














Within Prison Walls 


By THOMAS MOTT OSBORNE 


The prison experiences of voluntary convict No 
33.343X% $1.6@ net. Postage additional 


D. APPLETON & COMPANT, Pablishers, New York 








For Colleges and Schools 


EVERYMAN’S 
LIBRARY 


Furnishes the best editions 


All the standard “required read- 
ing’ in attractive uniform bind- 
ing at exceptionally low cost. 
Only 35 cents a vol. in cloth. 
Carriage extra. Mailing weight 16 os. 
All teachers recommend the own- 
ing of these excellent editions. 
Complete list of the 700 volumes 
sent on request by any bookseller. 
Special terms for class use. 
We suggest correspondence as to 
the books in Everyman’s Library 
suitable for your special courses. 


E.P. DUTTON & CO. 


Publishers, 681 Sth Ave. New York. 





OPENCOURT PUBLISHING CO. 


122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE, CHICAGO 
149 STRAND, LONDON, W. C., ENGLAND 








BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS 


Thin paper, large-type Pocket Edition. Edited 
by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 12 vols. 
Cloth, $1.00 per vol.; leather, $1.50 per vol. 


“ By far the most desirable edition 
yet published.” —[The Dial. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO., NEW YORK 


























The Nation 
At Leading Book Stores 


rie NATION tse on aale at leading book 
stores and pewsstands throughout the United 
f umf Canada (nur readers will confer a 
f by reperting to us any pewsstend or book 
at | which they are unable to obtain eoples 
f Tu NATION If you desire to secure a 
y regul through the newsdealer, during 


rary #0 


journ at any place, it is @ good plan 


tr 
t give him a regular order Iieat of dealers in 
as number of cities where THE NATION may 
t obtaine! te as follows 

An Arbor, Mich., Hl. Stofflet 

Atlanta, Ga Miller's Kook Store 

Haltimore, Md Newsstand, Hote! Belvedere 


Helolt Wis i} AN Nelson 
Huffalo. N y Iroqtiola Hotel Newsstand 


Chicago, I A. ¢ Metlurg & ¢ 

Ohieage, Tl A. Kroch 

Cleveland, ©O., Pushaw Stand in Superior Ar 
cade 

Iecntur, I WwW. T. MePFadden 


Clalesberg, i Oo. A 
Hartfor’, Coan, H. P 
Milwaukee, Wiae., T.8.Gray Co., 
Ithaca, N. Y ID. Mayers 
Monmouth, It i. G. & OC A. Johneaon 
New Orleans, la Cc. BK Staub 

New Orleans, ta., G. BF. Hill 

Newport, KR. f., A. Barker. 

Pitteberah, Pa.. Boge & Ruhl Rook Dept 
Pittebergh, Pa., Horne’s Rook Department. 
Richmond, Va., Richmond News Co 

Ran Franceco, Cal., Golden Gate News Co. 


Swenson 
Koppleman 
104 Wisconsin St 


Savannah, Ga., J. Gardner 

Springfield, Mass., Hotel Kimball Newsstand 

Toronto, Canada, Prince George Hotel News- 
stan! 

Washington. D. C.. Newsstands at National, 


Willard and Shoreham Hotels 
Winnipeg, Canada, F. R. Morris 

















Have Your 
Article 


Reprinted in 


At various times there appear 
in the daily papers special ar- 
ticles on current topics. We 
make a specialty of reprinting 
these articles in pamphlet form 
at a nominal and will 
quote figures if you are in- 
terested. 


cost, 


The Nation Press 


20 Vesey Street New York 


























SOME HIGH LIGHTS OF 


The New Bork 
Evening Posk 


SATURDAY MAGAZINE 


With Newspaper Complete, 5 Cents 


Saturday, August 8 
Playtime Number 


Cover in Color. “The Swing” 
Noah Discusses National Politics 
A Post-Impressionist Interview by SIMEON 
STRUNSBKY. 
The Seat of War 
Two pages of pictures bearing on the troubles 
in Europe. 
Intensive Roof Gardening 
Showing how and where it is done. By 
THOMAS NEWELL METCALF, assisted by GIL- 
BERT SULLIVAN and W. J. BELL; with sketches 
and photographs from life 
The Davis ~~; and 
ennis 
Also some remarks on yachts and yachting by 
FAIR PLAY. 
The Stage and the Danse 
The spelling with the ‘‘s’’ Is intentional and 
significant 
Stories In the Spirit of Mockery 
Going Into Exile 
Opening the Cape Cod Canal 
The Photo Contest 


International 


Send 50 cents for three months’ trial 
subscription to the Saturday Edition 
of The Evening Post, 20 Vesey St., New 
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